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LITERATURE. 


On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J.C. 
Shairp, LL.D., Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
St. Andrews. (Edinburgh : David Doug- 
las, 1877.) 


Tats book is an overflow from the mind of 
a thoughtful lover of poetry. Only through 
much leisurely reading and meditative en- 
joyment could it have come into existence ; 
there is nothing crude or unformed in the 
writer’s thoughts or feelings. The work 
seems, however, to have been produced 
somewhat hastily for a particular occasion ; 
it does not give evidence of any special 
study made in connexion with its subject; 
the historical chapters, which glance over a 
wide surface, are slight and fragmentary. 
Being as good as it is, one cannot help wish- 
ing the book had been better. We are well 
pleased to listen to Principal Shairp as he 
talks to us from his easy study-chair in a 
wise and kindly fashion ; but we should be 
better pleased if he had set himself to do a 
vigorous stroke of work on behalf of his 
subject. The possessor of ideas in literature 
too often stands on one side, and the accu- 
mulator of scholarly detail upon the other. 
It were happier for us if the possessor of 
ideas would fearlessly encounter detail, and 
illuminate it with the light of intelligence. 
Still, much as we may regret the absence of 
special study in Principal Shairp’s essay, 
we cannot but be grateful for the enunciation 
of truths which no mere erudition could 
ascertain. The book has been written with 
a view to the wants of thoughtful young 
readers, and it certainly must tend to deepen 
and to enrich their feeling for what is pre- 
cious in literature. 

Principal Shairp’s point of view is in the 
main that of Wordsworth, but of Words- 
worth as his earlier was modified by his 
later self. While appropriating some ele- 
ments from what is commonly regarded as 
the pantheistic feeling for nature, these are 
brought into accord with theism, and the 
whole is then connected with a distinctively 
Christian body of doctrine. It is one of 
the writer’s chief objects to show that the 
imagination in dealing with external nature 
1s as really a truth-discovering faculty as is 
the intellect, although truths of the imagin- 
ation are of a different order from those 
which science ascertains. Beauty, alihough 
for its existence it requires a living soul, is 
no less real than light or gravitation. And 
among the truths to which the poetical 
Imagination testifies is this—that nature is 
not a dead machine, but a living unity in- 





formed by the thought of “a mind which is 
in Nature and above it, and which fills the 
Universe.” 

In an interesting chapter entitled “‘ Some 
of the Ways in which Poets deal with 
Nature,” Principal Shairp attempts to clas- 
sify the several forms of the feeling for 
nature which enter most prominently into 
poetry. There is first “the simple, spon- 
taneous, unreflecting pleasure which all un- 
sophisticated beings feel in free open-air 
life;”’ such is Chaucer’s delight in the 
mead, shone upon by the sun, and illumi- 
nated by the daisy flowers. Or, again, the 
poet may use nature “as a background or 
setting to human action or emotion ;” so it 
is with Homer in the Iliad. Or he may 
regard nature “through the light of the 
human, and especially the historic, events 
which it has witnessed, and with which 
some particular spots have become indelibly 
associated ;”” such was the mode in which 
Scott exercised his special imaginative power. 
Or he may transfer, by that process which 
Mr. Ruskin has named the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy,” the colour of his own emotion, glad 
or sad, to nature, as Coleridge has stated it 
in his ode on “ Dejection : ’”’— 

‘©O Lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone doth nature live ; 

Ours is the wedding garment, ours the shroud.” 
Or he may dwell upon that aspect of 
nature which exhibits it away from and above 
our humanity, indifferent to our tears and 
to our smiles. Or he may, in the manner of 
Thomson and other eighteenth-century 
poets, merely describe natural phenomena. 
Or, yet once more, by a kind of imaginative 
sympathy, he may penetrate to the being, to 
the very soul, of nature, “ flashing upon our 
hearts by one touch, one inspired line, a sense 
of the inner life of things, and a conviction 
that he has been allowed for a moment to 
penetrate into their secret.””, When Words- 
worth speaks of 

‘“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hilis,” 

we feel that a secret has been uttered ; 
nothing more can be said, nothing better ; 
here is for once and for ever a revelation of 
the imaginative truth of things. It is not 
without a shock that we find Mr. Shairp 
declaring that there is one mode of imagina- 
tive dealing with nature higher than this 
last, which highest mode of interpreting 
nature is the parabolic, or, as Dr. Newman 
names it, the sacramental, founded upon the 
belief in a system of correspondences be- 
tween the natural world and that which is 
commonly spoken of as the supernatural 
world, or the kingdom of grace. The 
reapers in a harvest-field are in the truest 
sense representative of the angels who at 
the end of the world shall gather in the 
harvest of God’s elect; to look upon them as 
Hodge and Nokes, our honest neighbours, is, 
indeed, not a false view, but it is a lower and 
less spiritual view. For my partI should 
think myself better engaged in discovering 
the true beauty, or pathos, or strength 
lodged in the faces, in the frames, in the 
toil, in the lives, in the souls of my scythe- 
wielding fellows, than in musing upon any 
possible end of the world, or in the con- 
structing of the most admired mystical 
parables. For, as Principal Shairp has 





maintained, this earth of ours is itself in- 
formed by what is spiritual. When the 
Wanderer of Wordswonth’s Excursion as a 
youth climbed the headland at sunrise, and 
beheld the sun bathe the world in light; 
when in the silent faces of the clouds he 
read ‘ unutterable love ;”” when thought ex- 
pired in ecstacy ; when his mind was 
“ Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise,” 

was he in reality declining to approach 
nature in the more excellent way? Would 
he have been employed in a more spiritual 
manner if he had set himself to investigate 
what in the kingdom of heaven may be 
symbolised by a sunrise on our earth? No, 
let that which touches, which thrills, which 
arouses, which inspires in the external world 
be accepted absolutely for what it is; if at 
any time a dawn should widen upon the 
heart or conscience of the individual man or 
of humanity, then all the glory and fresh- 
ness of the visible dawns will suggest them- 
sclves to interpret the new experience, to 
exalt by their associations the new blessed- 
ness: “Unto you that fear my name shall 
the sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings;” “the day-spring from on 
high hath visited us.” 

The historical chapters of Principal 
Shairp’s Study contain fine observations, 
delicate touches of criticism, but, with the 
exception of the chapter on ‘ Wordsworth 
as an Interpreter of Nature,” they are too 
slight and too inaccurate to be held satis- 
factory as even a popular treatment of the 
subject. Thus, in the section which deals 
with Chaucer, the single illustration given 
consists of a number of stanzas from a poem 
of which, beyond reasonable question, 
Chaucer did not write one line. In study- 
ing Chaucer from Principal Shairp’s point 
of view it would have been of the highest 
importance and interest to distinguish be- 
tween the conventional poetical feeling for 
nature of the period, and Chaucer’s charac- 
teristic individual feeling. The “ morning- 
star’? of our poetry was in reality the 
evening-star of a great age, highly complex 
in its civilisation, and around him was dif- 
fused the rich colouring of a sunset. 
Chaucer describes with affection a garden 
“quaint and old,” says Mr. Shairp—a 
garden trim and artificial, a walled-in plea- 
sance; but was not this that same garden 
of which Lady Oyseuse kept the door, the 
garden through which Déduit and Bel 
Accueil went wandering? ‘The line which 
Principal Shairp notes as remarkable, 

‘* Nature, the vicare of the Almightie God,” 


was appropriated by the poet to his own use 
from the Roman de la Rose. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to qualify 
a remark of Principal Shairp, made with re- 
ference to a supposed defect in Shakspere’s 
feeling for nature. While we find in Shak- 
spere’s writings “ many notices of the fields, 
the forest, and the sea, and of the way they 
affect human imaginations, there is no 
allusion to the effect of mountain scenery. 
It could not have been said of him 

‘ The power of hills is on thee.’” 

And the critic proceeds to render his obser- 
vation more precise by quoting a state- 
ment of Mr. Ruskin: “The only thing be- 
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longing to the hills that Shakspere seems to 

feel as noble was the pine-tree, and that was 

because he had seen in Warwickshire clumps 
of pine occasionally rising on little sand- 
stone mounds above the lowland woods.” 

This is not precisely a correct statement of 

the facts. It is true, of course, that Shak- 

spere had not Wordsworth’s mountain feel- 
ing ; his imagination does not often choose 
its point of vision among the heights; “the 
power of hills” was not on Shakspere in 
its mysterious grandeur and solemnity. 

Still Shakspere felt, and felt vividly, the 

beauty of some aspects of mountain land- 

scape, and of mountain objects other than 

the pine. Would we behold the light of a 

northern dawn gradually possessing itself 

of the ridges of the hills ? 
‘“‘ But see, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill.” 

Or the quicker and gladder outbreak of the 

southern day ? 

“ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 

Or the glory upon the hills of a morning 

which will not keep its promises of splen- 

dour ? 
“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye.” 

Or would we see the mountain-mist now 

hanging low, and now severed and blown 

apart and upward by the winds ? 

«But when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing.” 

Surely Shakspere’s eye had dwelt with 
interest on the hills and the wreathing 
mist, or these lines would not have suggested 
themselves to him. The melting of moun- 
tain snows (V. and A., 750), the purity of 
mountain springs (R. of L., 1077), the free- 
dom of mountain winds (Temp. i., 2), are 
among the comparisons of Shakspere. The 
heroic Theseus and his Amazonian bride will 
climb the heights to enjoy the prospect and 
the music of the chase; Othello exalts the 
romantic ardour of Desdemona with a tale 
of adventure among “hills whose heads 
touch heaven ;”’ Hamlet’s father bore him- 
self in attitude as fair as that of the divine 
herald “ new-lighted on a heaven-kissing 
hill.’ When the Black Prince conquered 
at Cressy 


“ His mountain sire, on mountain standing 
Up in the air, crowned by the golden sun,” 


watched the deeds of his heroical child. The 
thrice uttered “ Hail, heaven!” of Belarius 
and the noble boys of Cymbeline, as they 
step into sunshine from the shadow of their 
cave and gaze up the heights, is a note 
struck in harmony with their surrounding. 
It is the aristocrat boor come from “ Lud’s 
town,” it is Cloten who insultingly styles 
the gallant Guiderius a “villain moun- 
taineer ;”’ it is Pistol who names that brave 
and erudite man of war, Fluellen, a ‘ moun- 
tain-squire.” Uniformly, through the writ- 
ings of Shakspere, greatness and beauty are 
associated with mountain-heights and moun- 
tain objects. 

It is to be regretted that so excellent a 
critic as Principal Shairp, in tracing the 
growth of the poetical feeling for nature, 
should have omitted a notice of Cowley’s 





beautiful essay on “Solitude;”’ that he 
should have passed by Marvell with a word 
of too-faint praise; and that Dyer, a poet 
whom Wordsworth honoured, and who 
stands in point of date side by side with the 
Scotch poets Thomson and Allen Ramsay, 
should not receive a passing recognition. 
“Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and 
still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 

Long as the shepherd’s bleating flock shall stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aérial waste ; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill!” 

The chapter on Wordsworth is admirable, 
and may be read with advantage in con- 
nexion with Principal Shairp’s previously- 
published essay on that poet. By an over- 
sight Wordsworth’s ‘“ Letter to the Bishop 
of Landaff,” with reference to the French 
Revolution, is spoken of as having been 
published in 1793. No one, doubtless, is 
better aware than Principal Shairp that the 
letter lay unpublished and inaccessible until 
it was made public by the well-timed energy 
of Dr. Grosart. Epwarp Dowben. 








British Industries. Sea Fisheries, by E. W. 
H. Holdsworth, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c. Salmon 
Fisheries, by Archibald Young, Commis- 
sioner of Scotch Fisheries. (London: 
Edward Stanford, 1877.) 


Tue leading portion of this volume is, in 
some measure, an epitome of Mr. Holds- 
worth’s admirable work entitled Deep Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats, published in 
1874, and already noticed in the pages of 
the Acapemy. It embraces, however, statis- 
tical information of a more recent date and 
the results of further enquiry into the sub- 
ject. Among British industries the sea 
fisheries hold a prominent place. Their 
antiquity is undoubted. The supply ob- 
tained from their pursuit off our coasts 
found its way into the Latin markets, im- 
mediately after, if not before, the partial 
subjection of our island to Roman do- 
minion, and during that opulent period of 
the Empire when luxuries were indulged in 
without regard to cost, and the senatorial 
tables groaned under dainties and rare-bits 
fetched from all corners of the then known 
world. The fishes captured on our sea- 
board were held in special estimation, and 
figured, the molluscae particularly, at the 
feasts given by the wealthy epicures of the 
day. But, apart from its antiquity, this 
branch of British industry has maintained, 
is maintaining, and promises long to main- 
tain a degree of importance of which a pretty 
correct, and certainly not an exaggerated, es- 
timate may be formed from a careful perusal 
of Mr. Holdsworth’s treatise and the accu- 
mulation of ascertained facts communicated 
through its medium. The strong position 
held by the sea-fisheries of Great Britain will 
be best shown by one or two brief extracts 
from the volume before me :— 

“The following table, compiled from the annual 
returns published by the Board of Trade, shows 
the number and aggregate tonnage of the first 
class, and the number of the second and third- 
class fishing-boats on the register in the United 
Kingdom, in the years 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. A 
fair idea of the average size of the first-class boats 
may be gained from this Table; but it is impos- 
sible to estimate that of the second and third- 





class boats from these returns, and there is some 
doubt about the accuracy of the numbers. 

“‘ Total number of fishing-boats regis tered in the 
United Kingdom in the years above mentioned, 
arranged according to their classes :— 




















First Class Second Class laine Class 
Year 
Boats | Tonnage Boats Boats 
1872 5,284 | 145,387 25,452 9,810 
1873 5,510 , 152,139 24,143 8,465 
1874 5,718 | 160,041 23,130 7,929 
1875 5,934 | 164,441 21,933 7,375 





It should be remembered that the boats in the 
first class range from fifteen to over eighty tons; 
and those in the second and third classes include 
everything under fifteen tons down to the smallest 
boat, each of these two classes containing fishing- 
boats of both large and small size, although the 
third class consists mainly of the smallest kinds 
used for harbour-fishing ” (pp. 18, 19), 


From the annual Reports of the Scotch 
Fishing Board :— 

“The haddock fishing from Eyemouth was very 
successful in the early part of 1876. The largest 
boats were used with seven men in each boat; 
and in one week in January the boats were six 
times at sea and landed 20,000 stones of haddocks, 
which sold at an average price of 2s. per stone, 
thus producing in that short period no less than 
2,000/. . . . In 1867 the total value of fishing- 
boats, nets, and lines, in Scotland, was estimated 
at 947,1097. In 1875 it had increased to 
1,092,2752” (p. 159). 

In 1872 the boats and men engaged in the 
herring and white fisheries on the Scotch 
seaboard amounted to—boats, 15,232; men, 
46,178. 

It is impossible, within the allowed space, 
to do justice to the points of interest con- 
nected with the sea-fisheries of Great 
Britain dwelt on in this masterly produc- 
tion. Mr. Holdsworth is quite an enthu- 
siast in the matter of his enquiry, and has 
entered upon it with the heart and under- 
standing of a man who has resolved to do 
plenary justice to the subject under treat- 
ment. On that subject he may be looked 
up to as the highest practical authority. 
The information given by him on all matters 
relating to our sea-fisheries is very valuable. 
The sources from which it is taken are 
patent and authoritative, and there is a great 
deal of the suggestive permeating through 
the pages under notice which only waits to 
be acted upon. 

The other division of this volume of the 
British Industries relates to the Salmon 
Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland. Its 
author, Mr. Archibald Young, has for several 
years acted as colleague with Mr. Frank 
Buckland in the Commission appointed by 
the Crown for watching over the interests of 
the Scotch Salmon Fisheries ; and in 1874, he 
collaborated with Mr. Spencer Walpole in a 
Special Commission, the object of which was 
to enquire into the effects of recent legisla- 
tion on the fisheries in question, and into the 
operation of the Tweed Fishery Acts. In 
both trusts he has shown great capacity for 
work and much painstaking energy. Mr. 
Young is a keen and skilled angler, and the 
fact of his being so has no doubt assisted to 
render pleasant the performance of his duties 
as a Salmon Commissioner. In the exposi- 
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tion of his subject Mr. Young has shown the 
the faculty of condensation in a remarkable 
degree, and embraced within the compass of 
less than a hundred pages much interesting 
matter, interesting to all—and they are not 
a few—who hold the produce of our rivers 
and their condition in lively regard. The 
subjects taken into consideration and ade- 
quately dealt with in this treatise are as 
follows:—1l. The Natural History of the 
Salmon; 2. Salmon Fishery Law and Legis- 
lation ; 3. Natural and Artificial Obstruc- 
tions to the Ascent of Salmon to their 
Spawning Grounds; 4. Pollutions; and 5. The 
Statistics of the Salmon Rivers of the United 
Kingdom. 

The natural history of the migratory 
salmonoids is still undergoing the process of 
being solved. That it ever will be, to the 
full satisfaction of the enquirer, remains 
doubtful. There are very many puzzling 
things about it which seem to grate upon our 
observation and reasoning powers. Never- 
theless, within the last half century con- 
siderable light has been cast upon the subject. 
The experiments carried on by Mr. Shaw at 
Drumlanrig, by Mr. Young on the Shin, by 
the Tay Commissioners at Stormonthfield, 
by Mr. Dunbar in Caithness and Sutherland- 
shire, and by many others, have helped in 
the desired direction. It has been a matter 
of general surprise that the Tweed Commis- 
sioners—who collectively pride themselves 
on being a very intelligent body of men, com- 
bining with the sagacity of the Scot, the 
independent spirit of the Berwicker, and the 
nous, so ‘to call it, of the Northumbrian— 
should refuse to recognise and act, for their 
own advantage mainly, upon these estab- 
lished discoveries. In the preservation of the 
young of the Salmo salar they continue to re- 
strict the close season to two months—viz., 
April and May—thus virtually ignoring the 
ascertained fact that the fry of the salmon 
in its various stages of growth help to 
populate the main river and its tributaries 
from year’s end to year’send. Consequently 
thousands upon thousands of young salmon 
fall victims to the persecuting rod of the 
tyro and pseudo-angler during the ten re- 
maining open months, particularly in 
August and September. But, apart from 
such a sample of waywardness and indiffer- 
ence as regards the natural history of the 
salmon, this sagacious body, although armed 
with statutory powers for the express pur- 
pose, have all along steadily declined to do 
battle with the polluters of our Border 
rivers; their excuse being utter inability— 
an excuse which, coming from those of the 
riparian proprietors who hold part in the 
Commission, has been to some extent made 
tenable by their own neglect and want of 
prevision. The recommendations also em- 
bodied in the Report of the Special Enquiry 
Commissioners, published early in 1875, ap- 
pear to have been practically thrown over- 
board, or made light of, by this self- 
important body ; their acquiescence in the 
propriety of them, at any rate, has as yet 
put forth no sign. From a feeling of deli- 
cacy, Mr. Young has touched very leniently 
upon the apathetic attitude of the Tweed 
Commissioners. No doubt the starters of 
the enquiry are to blame for not following 
up forthwith the suggestions made in the 





Report, but Governments and Parliaments 
are always secure in their excuse for dila- 
toriness. It is to be hoped, however, that 
action upon the questions raised will soon 
be taken, and that their vital importance to 
the community at large, as well as to the 
proprietors of fishings and to anglers, will 
find general recognition. 

In the treatise under review, the Pollution 
of Rivers’ question has been dealt with both 
ably and hopefully. The statistics of our 
British and Irish salmon-fishings have been 
carefully compiled and methodically ar- 
ranged. Every point, indeed, proposed to 
be considered by the highly intelligent au- 
thor has had justice done to it; and I only 
regret that the space allotted to me in the 
columns of the AcapEMy prevents me in- 
dulging in extracts both instructive and in- 
teresting—qualities which abound through- 
out. Tuomas Top Stopparr. 








RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Neun Capitel iiber Freie Kirche und Gewissens- 
freiheit, von Dr. Friedrich Maassen, o. 6. 
Professor des Rémischen und Canonischen 
Rechts an der Wiener Universitit, u.s.w. 


(Gratz: 1876.) 


Wuen a man of abundant knowledge is 
stimulated to write by some occurrence of 
immediate interest, he generally produces a 
very interesting book; his style gains in 
vigour and directness from the definiteness 
of his end and aim, and he instinctively 
avoids the learned discursiveness which is 
one of the temptations of the mere student 
or professor. Such a work is Dr. Maassen’s 
on “Free Church and Freedom of Con- 
science.” It is, in fact, a treatise on the 
relations of Church and State by one of the 
first canonists in Germany ; but it is emi- 
nently a popular work. It is evident in 
every page upon how much learning it is 
founded, but there is no gratuitous display 
of erudition, and the style is remarkably 
bright, clear and attractive. The truth is 
that indignation produced the work ; it can 
scarcely be doubted that the papal claims to 
employ coercive power on the one hand, and 
the struggle between Church and State in 
Prussia—the “ Culturkampf,” as it is called 
—on the other, have caused its publication. 
If this consideration seems to place it in the 
ranks of political pamphlets, let no man 
think the worse of it for that; the political 
circumstances under which it was written 
have, at any rate, given vigour and anima- 
tion to the author’s pen. A speech or a 
pamphlet of Burke’s is none the worse be- 
cause the immediate occasion of it was some 
party squabble which is now utterly forgot- 
ten; on the contrary, the heat of party 
contest probably lifted it above the level of 
the Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

In the first two chapters, which are brief 
and incisive, Dr. Maassen states his general 
principles—that the Church is a society 
which, according to its idea, has no right to 
apply compulsion to its members, but must 
be content with their voluntary adhesion and 
obedience ; and that it is bound to tolerate 
all other forms of belief. ‘In matters of 
faith every kind of compulsion is excluded.” 





And he paints in striking words the conse- | 


quences of the neglect of this great prin- 
ciple. 

“‘Men,” he says, “ have been deprived of goods 
and land, imprisoned, banished, tortured, gibbeted, 
beheaded, burnt, all because they would not utter 
with their lips a conviction which they had never 
entertained. We are indignant at the hardness 
and cruelty of heathen persecutors ; but how much 
more dreadful, how much more detestable, are the 
horrors which have been perpetrated in the name 
of Christianity ! Whatever atrocities the heathen 
have perpetrated against Christians—and I do not 
wish to extenuate them—they were not done: 
against such imperfect moral principles as they 
had; but we at least know ... . that mere out-. 
ward projession is nothing worth; we know that 
error is to be put down not by fire and sword, but 
by the truth.” 


In fact, the author lays it down in the 
broadest manner that a man has a natural 
right to profess any religion, or no religion, 
unhindered either by Church or State, so 
long (of course) as his principles do not lead 


him to the violation of his duties as a citizen. . 


The third chapter treats of the relations of 
the heathen State—i.e. the Roman empire— 
to the Christian community. It is a rapid 
but vigorous sketch of the relations of a 
State which held “that gods were to be 
worshipped, not because they were believed in, 
but because they were the gods of the State,” 
to a community which maintained in the most 
emphatic manner that the one God was to be 
worshipped out of sheer faith and for no other 
reason whatever. During the whole period 
of subjection to the heathen state Christian 
writers naturally prayed for toleration. 
With the accession of Constantine we come 
to the “ Roman State-Church,” which is the 
subject of the fourth chapter; a State- 
Church which in the end took this shape, 
“that a particular form of faith was adopted 
as exclusively dominant, all others being 
forcibly suppressed; and this, at the same 
time, lost its own freedom and became « 
dependent religion in the service of the 
State.” From the time of Theodosius I. 
onwards, “only one religion could be prac- 
tised freely and without disabilities in the 
whole empire—that of the Church recognised 
as Catholic and orthodox by the state.” 
During this period the leading ecclesiastical 
writers—most inconsistently, thinks our 
author—applauded the forcible suppression 
both of heathenism and heresy. From this 
we pass to “Church and State in the 
Middle Ages,”’ occupying more than a fourth 
part of the whole book, of which it forms 
perhaps the most interesting as well as the 
longest chapter. If, during the Imperial 
State-Church period, the State had enslaved 
the Church, the Church—so far as the 
Church was represented by the Roman pon- 
tiffs—strove during the Middle Ages, not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to enslave the 
State. ‘The result was that the Church itself 
degenerated more and more into a State ; for 
when it once comes to be admitted that the 
Church should put in motion the secular arm, 
it is on the point of becoming itself a secular 
power. The next two chapters deal mainly with 
the effects of the Reformation on the German 
empire. It is pointed out with much force 
and perspicuity how the utter chaos which 
followed the breaking-up of the old organisa- 
tion led to the secular princes seizing the 
ecclesiastical authority in the “ evangeli.« 
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cal” States; what was at first looked upon 
as a temporary expedient became a perman- 
ent institution. And even in those States 
which remained Catholic the great shock 
occasioned by the separation of so many 
kingdoms from the Papal Church led to an 
immense exaltation of the secular at the ex- 
pense of the ecclesiastical power; almost 
every sovereign in Europe took measures to 
limit the exercise of papal authority within 
his dominions, and often interfered directly 
in Church discipline and other matters which 
had hitherto fallen under purely ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. This was especially the case 
with the legislation of Maria Theresa and of 
Joseph II. in Austria. 

So far, everything that Dr. Maassen has 
said appears to be in the direction of con- 
demning the exercise of coercive power by 
the Church on the one hand, and the inter- 
ference of the civil authority in matters 
properly ecclesiastical on the other; but in 
the eighth chapter we find him, to our great 
astonishment, expressing warm approbation 
—with some reservations as to details—of 
the Austrian Concordat of 1855; a Concordat 
which granted almost everything that a Pope 
of the thirteenth century could have claimed, 
including the direction of education, the en- 
forcement of clerical discipline by means of 
the secular arm, and an episcopal censor- 
ship of books. It was, indeed, conceded 
by the Pope, as a special favour required 
by circumstances, that clerks offending 
against the law of the land might be 
brought before secular courts, but even here 
proceedings were encumbered by elaborate 
provisions. In fact, the mediaeval coercive 
Church, the object of Dr. Maassen’s abhor- 
rence, was in essentials restored, except 
that, in deference to modern sentiment, the 
rack and the stake were kept out of sight. 
That this treaty should have come to an end 
in 1870 is not wonderful, but it is wonderful 
that Dr. Maassen should ever have thought 
it compatible with freedom of conscience. 
When he comes to the “‘ Culturkampf,” the 
condition of the Roman-Catholics in Prussia 
under the famous Falck-laws, he loses his 
self-control altogether, and becomes simply 
abusive. Yet surely if Dr. Maassen’s con- 
ception of Christianity—that it deals only 
with man’s inner life—is the true one, it 
can hold its course unhindered by Prussian 
legislation, or, indeed, any legislation what- 
ever, 

Of the work as a whole we may say that 
the first seven chapters contain the most 
interesting sketch of the relations of Church 
and State in Europe that we have yet 
met with. It is so able and well-written an 
account of the region which it traverses, 
that it is to be regretted that it is not more 
complete. It says nothing, for instance, of 
Frederick the Great’s recognition of the 
principle of the equality of all religions before 
the State, nor of the provisions of Napo- 
leon I. for the Roman Catholic and other 
confessions. It says nothing of the relations 
between Church and State in Great Britain 
and in the United States of America, though 
this is a branch of the subject which ought 
to be particularly interesting to the author, 
for his principles seem to lead him irre- 
sistibly to favour such a position for the 
Roman Catholic Church as that which it 





occupies in this country and in the United 
States, where it is neither helped nor hin- 
dered by the civil government, and can 
exercise no jurisdiction otherwise than by 
the consent of its members. This obvious 
conclusion he does not draw, and he fur- 
nishes a proof that a man may be keen- 
sighted and critical in matters of his- 
tory who is neither one nor the other in 
matters which immediately surround him. 
The truth is, that he does not hold firm to 
one conception of “ the Church.” He some- 
times argues as if the conception with which 
he starts, of a society for worship, dealing 
solely with the hearts and consciences of 
men and holding aloof from all political 
objects, were applicable to the existing 
Roman Church; and he also seems to 
forget that a body of clergy taking pay from 
the State, or endowed with property and 
privileges over which the State has control, 
cannot expect to hold their position without 
conditiors. No State can endow, or permit 
the endowment of, a hostile power in the 
midst of it. The clergy, in such cases, enter 
into a contract of their own free will, and it 
is no violation of the principle of religious 
liberty to hold them to their bond. It is a 
curious instance of the way in which even a 
powerful and philosophical mind is in- 
fluenced by the state of things in which 
it has been brought up, that Dr. Maassen 
does not seem to be aware, that to grant 
freedom of worship to all confessions “ recog- 
nised by the State ” is not to grant religious 
liberty. S. CHEETHAM. 


Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Elizabeth. Foreign Series, 1572-74. 
Edited by Allan James Crosby, M.A., 
under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (London: Longmans, 1876.) 


Tue three years with which Mr. Crosby 
deals in his- new volume of the valuable 
Calendar on which he is engaged are not so 
full of interest in English affairs as the years 
that went before, when the intrigues of the 
Catholic party culminated in the rising of 
the North and the Ridolfi plot. The failure 
of these efforts marks the beginning, in 
1572, of a period of comparative quiet. 
The enemies of Elizabeth had gathered their 
forces for two great attempts against her 
throne and her life, and had failed in both ; 
henceforward her position was more secure, 
as it was shown that she was stronger at 
home than her enemies had supposed. But 
the greater quiet enjoyed by England at 
home was largely due to the increasing 
difficulties which overtook her foes abroad; 
in proportion as there is less of engrossing 
interest at home there are more important 
complications in foreign affairs. 

The period with which this new volume 
has to do saw many great events—the 
daring seizure of Brielle by De la Mark, 
which was the beginning of the revolt of 
the Netherlands; the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day; the siege of Haarlem ; the 
capture of Edinburgh Castle, and the conse- 
quent fall of the hopes of Queen Mary’s party 
in Scotland. All these events contributed to 
the security and peace of England. The dis- 
missal of the Spanish ambassador on the dis- 
covery of his share in the Ridolfi plot seemed 





at first sight to betoken a rupture between the 
two countries; but the spread of disturbances 
in the Netherlands that followed upon the 
revolt of Brielle and Flushing, in April, 
1572, made Philip II. desirous of reducing 
the rebels before turning his forces against 
England. In France the fear of Spanish 
influence had caused Charles IX. and the 
Queen-Mother to draw nearer to England. 
The alliance was to have been cemented b 
the marriage of Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Anjou; but Anjou was entirely in the hands 
of the Papal party at that time, and raised 
religious difficulties which were not to be 
overcome. ‘The offer was made to Elizabeth 
of the Duke of Alengon, instead of his elder 
brother, Anjou, and we have the beginning 
of an interminable negotiation on that sub- 
ject. Meanwhile a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, was made between Elizabeth and 
Charles, in April, 1572, which provided for 
the pacification of Scotland. 

Throughout the letters on these points 
we find clearly visible the profound dislike 
of Elizabeth’s Ministers to Mary Queen of 
Scots, and their extreme desire to be rid of 
her. In France everything is done to detach 
adherents from her cause. Sir Thomas 
Smith, the ambassador, brought over copies 
of Buchanan’s Detectio, both in Latin and 
English, and distributed them about the 
Court; one copy was given to “one Mon- 
taigne, of Montpellier, that writeth the 
universal story of our time.” The charges 
against Mary’s character were hotly urged 
on every occasion, and proofs were brought 
forward to show that ‘she had become 
altogether an Hispanioll,” and that her plots 
in England were in the interest of Spain. 
When the French negotiators urged in pal- 
liation her long imprisonment and her 
natural desire for release ; when they pleaded 
her close connexion with France, and the 
obligations which the king felt towards her, 
Smith said that he knew of one expedient 
to end the debate: “ Her Majesty should 
follow the advice of the Council and wise 
men, and take her head from her shoulders, 
as justly she might do.” Walsingham writes 
to Burleigh :—“ So long as that devilish 
woman lives, neither Her Majesty must 
make account to continue in quiet posses- 
sion of her crown, nor her faithful servants 
assure themselves of safety of their lives.” 
Killigrew writes from France to the Queen, 
urging her to put Mary to death, and assur- 
ing her that what she does for her own pre- 
servation will not be taken ill in France, 
where almost all have in their months, 
‘Vita Conradini mors Caroli, vita Caroli 
mors Conradini.” A little later, October, 
1572, Killigrew is in Scotland negotiating 
with the Regent Mar and Morton on “the 
great matter,” the delivery of Mary into the 
hands of her subjects, to be put to death by 
them; but Mar’s death put a stop to this 
scheme. Mr. Crosby remarks that “it speaks 
well for Elizabeth’s clemency, and also for 
her personal courage, that, notwithstanding 
the manifest danger in which she stood while 
Mary lived, she did not allow herself to be 
led away by these persuasions.” Itspeaks still 
more for her strength of mind, her keenness 
of political insight, and her nobility of cha- 
racter. She was unwilling to rid herself of 


a danger by committing a blunder. To her 
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Ministers Mary’s death would be pure gain, 
and the chance of Elizabeth’s assassination 
and Mary’s accession must have continually 
haunted them with dread for their own 
future. But Elizabeth knew that the in- 
famy of Mary’s death would rest upon her- 
self alone, and so long as the risk was to 
herself rather than to the nation she seems 
to have been willing to take her chance. 

On the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, unfortunately, there is nothing in these 
documents which throws much new light. 
Two papers give an account of it, but both 
are anonymous ; they say, however, that the 
devisers of the massacre were the Queen- 
Mother, Monsieur, Nevers, and Tavannes, 
and that Grammont and Bouchevannes were 
the revealers of the supposed conspiracy of 
the Huguenots which gave it colour; after 
the massacre the king became ‘‘so bloody 
that it is impossible to stay his thirst to 
quench the same in innocent blood.” Guise, 
on the other hand, is said to be more merci- 
ful, and to have exerted himself to save some 
of the victims. The events of the last 
months of Charles IX. are told with con- 
siderable minuteness in the letters of Dr. 
Dale. To the end Charles IX. was blood- 
thirsty, and the rupture between him and 
his younger brother naturally excited much 
interest in the English Ministers, who still 
had before their eyes the possibility of 
Elizabeth’s marriage with Alengon. Even 
apart from the question of marriage, the 
accession of Henry III. was looked upon 
with great suspicion ; and it was hoped that 
Alengon might head a party whose policy 
might be more favourable to England than 
that of the new king, whose first expressions 
towards England were contemptuous, and 
who showed no signs of renewing the League 
of Blois. 

Of affairs in the Netherlands this volume 
contains much important information. The 
letters of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, 
in July, 1512, went to Flushing with 600 
English volunteers, show us the difficulties 
under which the Netherlanders laboured. 
The French and English volunteers regarded 
each other with so much suspicion that the 
magistrates could scarcely keep peace be- 
tween them. Gilbert writes that 
“if the Queen will leave him to do it he will 
procure a mutiny between the townsmen and the 
French, and will take the townsmen’s part and 
will die for it, and all his people with him, 
except they cut all the French in pieces and the 
governor also.” 


In another letter of his there occurs a very 
characteristic remark about Elizabethan di- 
plomacy. Gilbert says that he knows that 
the Queen and Lords of the Council “ are 
many times forced to pretend that which 
they nothing desire,” so he will treat letters 
of the Council recalling him as mere forms, 
unless Burghley write privately as well. 
Out of the mutual dread of French and Eng- 
lish the Prince of Orange had to gather such 
materials for resistance to Spain as he could 
best contrive. A letter of William Heame, 
dated June 11, 1573, gives an account of an 
interview with Orange which bears a strik- 
ing testimony to his political wisdom and 
patriotism. Orange pointed out the real 
weakness of Spain :— 

‘The K ing of Spain has neither havens, shipping, 





or skilful mariners to attempt any enterprise, 
the Protestants having the rule of the seas, and 
he not able to supply his lack from Spain, as all 
apparel for a navy must come chiefly by means of 
the Low Country.” 

If England declared against him he could 
neither maintain the war in the Low Countries 
nor attack England. For himself, Orange 
said, he had nothing to gain and would rather 
live quietly in Germany on his possessions. 
But the Netherlanders were determined to 
resist :— 

“ Rather than they would fall into the Spaniards’ 
hands they would not only die with their country, 
but, before they died, entangle the same with 
such a devil as should root out the name of the 
Spaniards for ever from them.” 

The papers treating of affairs in Scotland 
are numerous and important. They agree 
in showing the Scottish nobles on both sides 
to be chiefly influenced by personal motives, 
and the main obstacle to peace to be the 
general desire to grow rich at the expense 
of opponents. Killigrew speaks of the 
young king at the age of eight as able to 
speak French “marvellously well,” and to 
read a chapter out of the Bible into French, 
also as able to use pretty speeches, and to 
dance “ with a very good grace.” This last 
remark, as Mr. Crosby observes, is contrary 
to the general notion that James was infirm 
in his feet from his birth. 

We cannot do more than indicate a few 
of the points of interest which the papers 
in this volume present. Mr. Crosby has 
shown great care in his abstracts, which are 
always clear and characteristic. His Preface 
is short—we would gladly have seen it 
longer—but in it he manages to call atten- 
tion to all the leading points which the 
papers he has catalogued have brought into 
prominence. M. CreicurTon. 








THE BOETHIAN CONTRACTIONS. 


Intorno ad un Manoscritto della Biblioteca 
Alessandrina continente gli Apici di Boezio 
senz’ Abaco e con Valove di Posizione. 
Per Enrico Narducci. (Roma: Salviucci, 
1877.) 

Tue above is the title of a paper read in 

April last to the famous Accademia dei 

Lincei. It refers to one of the obscurest, 

and at the same time most interesting, 

passages in the history of modern arithmetic, 
and throws fresh light upon it. Was our 
modern system of notation imported from 
the East, or has it been modified from the 

Pythagorean abacus? The present general 

opinion is thus summed up by M. Th. H. 

Martin :— 

“L’abacus avec neuf chiffres nous est venu des 

Latins, qui l’avaient dés l’époque de Boéce: le 

zéro sy étant introduit indépendamment de 

Vinfluence arabe, l'emploi de ce signe complé- 

mentaire avait préparé abolition des colonnes 

tracées d’avance, et par conséquent 1'établissement 
complet de notre systéme moderne de numération 
écrite. Cette derniére transformation du systéme 
de l'abacus s'est opérée & partir de la fin du premier 
tiers du XIT° siécle; elle a 6té sinon amenée, du 
moins propagée et rendue vulgaire dans l’Europe 
occidentale, par l’exemple des Arabes, qui eux- 
mémes, pour leur notation arithmétique, étaient 
disciples des Indiens ” (Histoire de l’ Arithmétique, 
Paris, 1857, p. 41). 


The zero constitutes the peculiarity of the 





present system by the ease and certainty 
with which it indicates the local value of the 
figures. This cipher is not named in the 
passage in the geometry of Boethius de- 
scribing the Mensa Pythagorea, nor would 
it be absolutely requisite in a mechanical 
abacus. By drawing vertical lines upon the 
page and appropriating the spaces to the 
units, tens, hundreds, and so on, a graphic 
abacus could be made indicating the highest 
numbers by nine figures only. The idea might 
then easily occur of placing some symbol in 
the vacant spaces if only to indicate that no 
figure had been accidentally omitted. This 
having been done, the custom of drawing lines 
for the separation of each denomination of 
integers would speedily pass away. Was this 
historically the case? Mr, Halliwell pointed 
out as far back as 1839 that the MSS. which 
exhibit the idea of local position do so ex- 
clusively with reference to the abacus. In 
the Hattonian MS., “although the cipher is 
used, yet its principal advantage is almost 
entirely lost ; for, so far from any attempt 
being made to supersede the necessity for the 
use of the abacus, we find it expressly stated 
at the commencement that nothing is done in 
arithmetic without the tables covered cum 
pulvere” (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Second Series, i., 57). In the 
Mentz MS. the writer in describing the use 
of the abacus for multiplication actually 
employs the more cumbrous Roman nota- 
tion. The transition from the abacus to 
the use of the Boethian contractions as we 
now employ the nine figures and cipher, 
while possible and probable, needed the 
verification of actual examples. This miss- 
ing link has been supplied by Signor Nar- 
ducci, who has found the Pythagorean 
numerals employed without abacus and 
with value of position. In cataloguing the 
books of the Biblioteca Alessandrina, he 
came across a MS. which the most com- 
petent judges consider to have been written 
within twenty years of a.p. 1200. On the 
first page of this work—which has for title 
‘‘ Edicio Constantini monachi Cass. in phy- 
sicam de diversis generibus infirmitatum ’”’— 
are two circles, one containing two, and the 
other three, bands of figures. These figures 
are the Boethian contractions. The upper 
circle contains the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
while 10 and 20 are represented by X and 
XX. The Pythagorean numerals vary in 
type, but this Roman MS. is the only one 
known in which the sipos or O is replaced 
by the X. Signor Narducci has therefore 
established the fact of the use of Boethian 
numerals with value of position at the close 
of the twelfth century, an earlier date than 
the “Arabic ” figures can be shown to have 
been so employed in Europe. Signor Nar- 
ducci points to the curious circumstance, 
surely more than a coincidence, that the page 
on which he found these numerical circles, 
contains a passage from Pliny relating to 
Pythagoras. 

For the publication of this interesting 
document archaeologists owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Signor Narducci, by whose skill and 
erudition it was rescued from oblivion. 


Witt FE. A. Axon. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Vol. VI. CLI—DAY. (Kdin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black, 1877.) 

THe new volume of this “composite of 

books ” is characterised not so much by any 

exceptional monographs as by the general 
level of excellence maintained throughout 
the minor articles. The undertaking is 
styled “‘ A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 

General Literature;”” and, bearing this 

definition in view, the first criticism that 

suggests itself is the large and perhaps 
disproportionate space occupied by Bio- 
graphy. The advance of science and its 

recent multifarious development furnish a 

complete justification for the new issue of 

this historical Encyclopaedia. But we are 
threatened with an entirely different rate of 
progression, if the mere lapse of time is per- 
mitted to add so copiously to the list of 
deceased persons whose lives require to be 
treated at length. As an example of the 
danger referred to, we may instance the 
articles on Lord Dalhousie and Lord Dal- 
ling. Now, both these memoirs are mani- 
festly written by persons who enjoyed every 
facility for their task; and, taken by them- 
selves, each of them supplies a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of their 
heroes. But they are out of scale with the 
rest of the work. They attract an excessive 
share of attention to modern English politi- 
cians, and tend to introduce controversies 
alien to the sober impartiality of an Encyclo- 
paedia. We venture to suggest to the 
editor that the intrinsic character of the 
subject, and not the accidental qualifications 
of the writer, should be regarded as the 
primary consideration. Articles of four pages 
in length ought to be limited to those names 
which really mark an epoch in “ Art, Science, 
and General Literature,” and we may add 
in History also. Judged by this test, it 
must surely be through an oversight that 

Copernicus is disposed of in a most unsatis- 

factory column and a half. 

By way of aconement for the apparent 
ungraciousness of the above criticism, we 
propose to draw attention to some among 
the many excellences of the present volume, 
which, in average of merit, as we have 
already implied, perhaps surpasses its pre- 
decessors. The longer articles of special 
importance are those on “Coal,” by H. 
Bauerman, and “ Cotton” by Isaac Watts, 
which, by the help of illustrations and 


statistics, adequately describe two of the. 


main sources of KEngland’s wealth. In 
Science may be noticed “ Coleoptera,” by 
James Gibson; “Comet,” by J. Russell 
Hind; “Conic Sections,” by H. M. Taylor ; 
“Corals,” by Prof. H. A. Nicholson, 
and “Crustacea,” by Henry Woodward. 
“Cuckow” (sic), by Prof. A. Newton, 
whose monograph on “Birds” formed a 
prominent feature of the third volume, 
is an admirable example of the way in 
which modern science adopts and explains 
the observations of the older school of natu- 
ralists. In the article on “ Cuttlefish,’’ also, 
we learn that not only the oft-discredited 
statements of Aristotle, but also the mythi- 
cal stories of Bishop Pontoppidan, have been 
to a great extent verified by recent enquirers. 
Mr. A. Buchan, in treating of “Climate,” 
shows us how far the science of Meteorology 





has advanced, and also how much yet 
remains to be ascertained, and the methods 
and the paths by which progress is hopeful. 
He leaves the impression on the lay-reader 
that this is one of those departments of 
knowledge in which discoveries of much 
practical value may be expected. Not only 
in science proper, but also in miscellaneous 
subjects, the contributors write with all the 
freshness of first-hand authorities. One of 
the first articles is that by Sir E. Beckett on 
*‘ Clocks,” in which we find characteristic 
vivacity of criticism displayed by this ama- 
teur of so many practical arts. The name 
of Arthur Jones is appended to the notices of 
“ Cribbage ” and “ Croquet,” and Mr. Faw- 
cett has written on “Communism.” In 
Geography the articles on Cornwall, Cuba, 
and Damascus are particularly good. Con- 
secutive articles on ‘Corn Laws” and 
“Corn Trade” are contributed by Mr. 
Somers, in which we miss all allusion to the 
experience of British India. The following 
facts deserve to be widely known. The 
export duty on wheat of 6d. per cwt. was 
abolished in January, 1873. In that year the 
exports from British India to Great Britain 
rose to 740,934 ewts.; in 1874 the amount 
was 1,073,940 cwts.; in 1875 it was 
1,334,336 cwts.; and in 1876 it was 
3,287,236 cwts. ; thus placing British India 
in the third place among the countries that 
supply Great Britain. Though Calcutta is 
the principal place of export, the bulk of the 
supplies come from the upper valley of the 
Ganges in the neighbourhood of Cawnpur, 
thus directly swelling the traffic returns of 
the railway. Mention should be made of a 
class of notices which become numerons first 
in this volume, and have been treated ina 
most judicious manner. The chief headings 
of legal knowledge in which the public is 
interested, such as Company, Copyright, 
Criminal Law, &c., could not be altogether 
passed over; but they might have been dis- 
posed of in a perfunctory fashion, which 
would displease the lawyer without satisfying 
the general reader, or they might have fur- 
nished the occasion for abstruse law-treatises 
bristling with cases. A middle course has 
been chosen between these two extremes: 
just so much information is given as an 
educated man would naturally look for in a 
standard work, and accuracy of statement 
is combined with clearness of exposition. 
To the article on “ Copyright” we can give 
no higher praise than that it supersedes an 
article in the last edition which has become 
classical by frequent quotation. There is 
added by another hand a summary of the 
American views on this important subject, 
now rapidly growing ripe for fresh legisla- 
tion. And in other cases also the cause of 
legal reform will receive a strong stimulus 
from this series of semi-popular articles, in 
which the defects of our juridical system 
are intelligently pointed out. The theo- 
logical articles are not so prominent as in 
some previous volumes. The Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne writes too shortly on ‘“Cosmogony;” 
but his contributions are always valuable, 
from the exhaustive list of authorities 
quoted. He epitomises his conclusions in 
a significant passage from Browning :— 


“ Greek endings; each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die.” 





“ David”’ is the subject of a most picturesque 
sketch by Prof. Robertson Smith, which by 
its unexpected “ conservatism ”’ may go some 
way towards pleading his cause before the 
Free Church Assembly. “ Daniel,” also by 
Mr. Cheyne, does not offer an equal field for 
descriptive art. 

To return to the department of Biography 
proper, which in general interest as well as 
in the number of articles occupies a fore- 
most place in this volume. Among histori- 
cal names appear Columbus, Confucius, and 
Constantine the Great, with Clive and Oliver 
Cromwell for England and Condé and Dan- 
ton for France; in philosophy Comte, Con- 
dillac, Condorcet, and Cousin collectively 
represent nearly all that modern France has 
produced or borrowed, while Cudworth and 
Cumberland are champions of a limited 
school of English thought ; the English poets 
are Coleridge, Collins, Congreve, Cowley, 
and Cowper; France has Corneille, and 
Italy, Dante ; the painters are ‘Old Crome,” 
Cornelius, Correggio, Cox, and Cuyp; themen 
of science, Copernicus, Cuvier, and Dalton. 
The lives of all, or nearly all, of these are 
contributed by writers who have a claim to 
speak with authority, each in his own domain. 
The chief difference lies in the greater spon- 
taneity with which some of them have 
applied themselves as to a labour of love. 
Mr. John Morley, in especial, whose Life of 
Burke in the fourth volume attracted so 
much attention, has here given us equally 
elaborate studies of Comte and Danton, 
marked by that discriminating appreciation 
which is nowhere more valuable than in the 
case of unpopular subjects. Mr. Swinburne 
is less discursive but not less ingenious than 
usual in his sympathetic notice of Congreve, 
in which he incidentally assigns their com- 
parative rank to all our comic dramatists by 
referring them to the standard of Moliére. 
With this may be contrasted the exhaustive 
article on Corneille by Mr. Saintsbury, where 
much pains is devoted to the bibliography 
of the poet. ‘Clive’ and “ Dalhousie” are 
written by the same hand, and in the same 
tone of promiscuous eulogy, more appro- 
priate to the soldier who founded our Indian 
Empire on the battle-field, than to the poli- 
tician who shook it to its foundations by the 
doctrine of “annexation.” Dr. G. Smith 
has accepted a brief to pourtray Dalhousie as 
a “second Clive,” and he does not hesitate 
to ascribe to him the military glory of the 
second Sutlej campaign. It is not easy to 
exaggerate his merits as an administrator ; 
but this Dr. Smith has managed to do in the 
hyperbolical assertion, which has not even 
yet become fact, that he constructed “ roads 
from Simla to Tibet and from Assam to Pegu.” 

On previous occasions we may have been 
hypercritical in pointing out certain slips 
which had escaped editorial supervision. It 
is only just to state that in turning over the 
pages of this volume we have not been 
offended by those petty blemishes which are 
apt to attract the eye of the professional 
critic when he has no greater fault to find. 

Jas. S. Corton. 








Messrs. Lipprncorr AND Co., of London and 
Philadelphia, are now issuing the Official Reports 
of the Philadelphia Exhibition, which contain the 
full text of every award, &c., 
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NEW NOVELS. 


For This Cause. By Robert Thynne. In 
Three Volumes. (London: 8S. Low & 
Co., 1877.) 

Spoiled by a Woman. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1877.) 

Two Tales of Married Life. By G. M. Craik 
and M. C. Stirling. In Three Volumes. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

The Ross-shire Buffs. By James Grant. 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, 
1877.) 


Ir it were not for the appearance of two 
previous works on the title-page of For This 
Cause, it would be judged a first attempt, 
and not a very promising one. There areall 
the faults in construction which inexperience 
habitually commits, and none of the traces 
of that dexterity which mere practice often 
brings to novelists of no great ability. For 
example, the introductory chapter of twenty- 
one pages breaks ground in Melbourne, devot- 
ing seven of these pages to elaborating the 
one idea that it is very hot there in summer. 
Hence the reader naturally supposes that a 
portion at least of the story is to be Austra- 
lian, and that both the characters introduced 
with equal prominence will play their parts in 
it. But one of these two is never mentioned 
again, while the other sails for Europe, not 
to return, and no further reference, save of 
the most casual sort, to Australia recurs. 
All this prefatory matter, therefore, is not 
mercly surplusage, but is a positive defect in 
plan. Nor do things mend very much in the 
main narrative, because of the incurable lack 
of clearness displayed by the author. The two 
situations which serve as hinges to the plot 
are that two brothers, an Australian squatter 
and an Irish squire, are left co-trustees to 
the will of a certain Lord Killery, and are 
in that capacity threatened with litigation 
by the legatees, on the technical point, due 
to an obscurity in the testament, whether 
the legacies are to be paid at once, or after 
one of the legatees attains majority. The 
squire who, between racing and speculating, 
has involved his estate deeply, takes the latter 
view, and applies the trust-money to the 
improvement of his own lands, looking to 
the increased rental value as the security for 
recouping the legatees when the time of 
payment arrives. But the whole thing is 
put so obscurely and wordily that it is quite 
impracticable to get a clear notion of the 
author’s intentions without more trouble 
than it is worth. The other hinge of the 
story is that the same squire, having mud- 
dled away the property of a ward of his, 
marries him to his daughter, who has a for- 
tune of her own, that he may be recouped 
that way; but the couple separate imme- 
diately after the wedding, and the gentleman 
goes at once to the bad, takes to gambling, 
drink, debtors’ prisons, and that sort of 
thing generally. But if it be difficult to 
understand the law quarrel, it is quite im- 
possible to comprehend this part of the 
story, which is a hopeless tangle of confusion, 
made worse in one place by a monologue 
of several pages in explanation. There is, 
also, failure in the characters. Three or 
four of them are obviously intended to be 
strongly individualised, such as the Car- 


By A. C. Sampson. 





berry brothers, Major Mallow (a sort of 
poverty-stricken and younger Major Pen- 
dennis), and Sir Aubrey Adare, a squire of 
a higher social grade than Carberry. But 
they are one and all mere lay figures, and 
there is a total absence of local colour. All 
the story lies in Ireland, and Mr. Thynne 
displays much familiarity with the topo- 
graphy of the city of Dublin, but not one 
spark of knowledge of Irish character shows 
itself. The spendthrift squire has much 
more of Leicestershire than of Galway about 
him, and even the personages in humble 
life—such as the railway-guard, the officer 
of the Marshalsea debtors’-prison, the ex- 
butler and actual landlord of a Dublin inn— 
not merely do not talk in Irish dialect 
—which might argue a judicious abstinence 
from unfamiliar ground on the author’s part 
—-but they do not talk in Irish phrase or 
forms of thought. Their notions, and their 
way of wording those notions, are pure and 
unmixed Cockney, and are about as true to 
Trish life as they are to French or German. 
One redeeming thing there is in the story 
—which shows that Mr. Thynne does pos- 
sess some literary faculty, albeit imitative of 
Dickens in some of his minor writings— 
namely, the humours of a Mrs. Massy and 
her married daughter, Mrs. Chantler, who 
have quarrelled over a family lawsuit. But 
he had much better change the venue of his 
next tale. 

Spoiled by a Woman contains two stories, 
which, though not mechanically separated 
by any indication in the text, never so much 
as seem to cross each other, and might have 
been just as well published independently. 
Their only visible link of connexion is that 
the heroines of each of them are represented 
as schoolfellows in the first chapter; but 
these young ladies might, so far as the story 
goes, have been merely both born in York- 
shire, or in the month of July, as a reason 
for putting them into the one book. The 
half which appropriates the title tells how the 
son of one wealthy merchant is engaged to the 
daughter of another, but on his father’s ruin, 
caused by a defaulting partner, he is re- 
jected by her parents, and, during his ab- 
sence abroad to earn a home for her, she 
marries under their pressure. This nearly 
drives him mad, but on her husband’s death 
he determines to try again, and does so suc- 
cessfully. But a third partner in his father’s 
firm, the villain of the book, who has availed 
himself of the senior’s disappearance in 
search of the defaulter, to declare him an 
accomplice in the frauds, and to appropriate 
the whole assets to himself, owes Percy 
Ottwell a grudge, and contrives, by inter- 
cepting letters and the usual machinery, to 
persuade the young widow to marry him 
instead, and thus cuts him out a second 
time, whereupon he goes quite mad, and, 
taking to drink, starves his own mother to 
death, and by an attempted abduction kills 
the woman he loves with a nervous shock, 
winding up the matter by throwing himself 
out of a lodging-house window while de- 
lirious with fever. The other half is just as 
silly. Two daughters of a morbidly shy 
surgeon in Leeds are schoolfellows of the 
fickle Margaret Saville, who spoils Percy 
Ottwell’s life. Gilda Ray, the younger of 
the two, is invited to spend her school holi- 
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days in Paris with the mother of a fellow- 
pupil, and disappears from her charge. 
Eva, the elder, marries a Captain Vaughan, 
and, while he is away on service, stays with 
her father. Gilda returns, after having 
fallen, and dies of consumption, when she has 
exacted an oath of silence from her sister as 
to her history. She was in the habit of 
getting letters from her seducer under cover 
to her sister, and one of these letters after 
her death falls into the hands of the elder 
Mrs. Vaughan, who objects to her son’s im- 
prudent marriage. She naturally treats it 
as evidence of guilt, and works on Vaughan’s 
jealousy till his wife, too proud to bear it, 
and too inexpressibly silly to tell him the 
facts, runs away, and nearly dies of starva- 
tion, as her mother-in-law intercepts her 
letters to her husband, till she at last com- 
municates with him through seeing his ad- 
vertisement in the “agony column” of the 
Times, and tells him the truth, because her 
sister’s lover is dead, though that ought to 
make no difference. Everyone in the book 
is a fool, and an uninteresting fool, and the 
smallest exercise of common sense at any 
moment would alter the whole current of 
the story. The diction is not merely melo- 
dramatic but ranting, and displays, not the 
power of tragedy, but the weakness of 
hysteria. The English is very far from 
irreproachable; there are such touches as 
‘consciously ” for ‘ conscientiously,” and 
“ discomforted ”’ for * discomfited ; ” there is 
“Laird” for ‘Lord,’ and “Gaul” for 
* Gael,” in anattempt at Scotch ; and, while 
a footman is mocked by putting down feet- 
sham-peter as his pronunciation of a French 
phrase, we have péte de truffles and magazines 
de modes as a clue to the author’s own pro- 
ficiency in that language. 

The Two Tales of Married Life, though 
little more than genre paintings, are both 
good of the kind, and are carefully studied, 
contrasting favourably with the schoolboy 
chalks of For This Cause, and the mere 
signboard daub of Spoiled by a Woman. 
“ Hard to Bear”’ is the description of a large- 
natured woman who has fallen in love with 
a scholar, much as Dorothea Brooke does 
with Mr. Casaubon, only that the Roger 
Langdon of Mrs. Craik’s story differs from 
George Eliot’s pedant by real literary capacity 
and by having a buried love-story of his own, 
leaving only liking and a sense of her neces- 
sariness to his own comfort for his wife. 
The old love turns up as a widow, extremely 
pretty, an incurable selfish flirt of the 
pathetic and childish type, who for her amuse- 
ment comes between husband and wife till 
they are practically sundered. How the pirate 
and the lawful proprietor strive for the pos- 
session of Roger Langdon, and how the 
victory rests at last with the wife, is cleverly 
told, not without an expression of the 
author’s view that he was not worth so 
much trouble, but that, as his wife became 
supremely happy in getting him to herself, 
it was all right from her standpoint. The 
coquettish Mrs. Elton is not a new cha- 
racter, nor even a new variety, but she is 
skilfully drawn, and there is much keen 
observation in the ruthless analysis of all 
her little arts and dodges to get her own 
way and provide for her amusement with no 


regard for other people. 
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The other tale in the joint work, “ A True 
Man,” is a more serious and finished sketch 
than “ Hard to Bear,” though it has not so 
many marks of literary experience and prac- 
tice. It is the pure treatment of just such 
a story as would have been given a coarse 
and vicious turn in the hands of more than 
one contemporary Parisian novelist, not to 
say a lady writer or two on this side of the 
Channel. <A young girl falls in love with 
the wrong man in a regiment, owing to 
nursing him at her father’s house, whither 
he has been carried after a bad accident in 
hunting, and marries him, while another 
officer in the same corps,a much higher stamp 
of man, has been just too late to win her. 
The young wife’s gradual disenchantment 
on discovering the coarse clay of which her 
idol is made—he is a man of the same stamp 
as Helen Malinofska’s husband in Blue Roses 
—is drawn with a good deal of power, notably 
shown in the fact that no attempt is made 
to overdraw the bad qualities of Captain 
Ainsworth, Alice Percy’s husband, who is 
simply a shallow, hard, and selfish man, too 
cold for daring vice, while not kept back 
by any sort of high principle, but who does 
and says nothing which ten thousand equally 
commonplace men do not think quite justi- 
fiable in themselves, and not to be severely 
censured in others. The story strikes the 
same keynote of failure in life as its prede- 
cessor, though in more tragic fashion, and 
its close is more in keeping with the domi- 
nant idea than if a conventionally happier 
ending had been provided. 

Mr. James Grant is a mannerist, and all 
his books belong to a type as marked as 
Lever’s earlier stories or as G. P. R. James’s 
historical novels. His latest work contains 
nine items, of which the first and longest is 
that which gives the title to the volume, a 
sentimental semi-military story of his accus- 
tomed kind, just good enough to provide 
harmless reading for subalterns with no 
special taste for literature, but who do not 
actually object to reading a novel so long as it 
does not require any thought to followit. But 
every educated Scotchman is expected to be 
something of a herald and genealogist, and 
Mr. Grant is fond of referring to subjects 
of the kind, so that he really ought not to 
make the eldest son of a Scotch viscount 
a lord by courtesy, and describe him as be- 
coming a representative peer in virtue of his 
father’s death. The remaining articles are 


magazine padding, two or three being quasi-. 


historical, and the others variously sensa- 
tional, but none of any consequence. The 
historical sketches are not too carefully done. 
For example, when writing of Henry Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of King James I., and 
casting incidental doubt on his supposed 
leanings to Puritanism, he omits the proof 
of the currency of that opinion in the prince’s 
lifetime afforded by the popular rhyme :— 


“ Henry the Eighth pulled down Abbats and cells, 
" ed the Ninth will pull down Bishops and 
* Dells, 
And when Mr. Grant further rates soundly 
the ignorance of those who do not know that 
this same Prince Henry was the first to wear 
the three feathers as a badge, it is clear that 
he never took the trouble to look at the 
Black Prince’s tomb, nor even at the de- 
scription of it in Dean Stanley’s Memorials 





of Canterbury, as else he would have found 
that the three feathers are there to be seen, 
though the Black Prince doubtless at times 
contented himself with one. 

Ricuarp F, LirrLepAae. 








ENGLISH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Marlow's Edward II., edited by F. G. Fleay 
(Collins), the masterpiece of history plays at the 
time of its production, as the editor calls it, forms 
a useful addition to the list of plays available for 
study. The Introduction contains several import- 
ant contributions to the literature of the subject ; 
a sketch of Marlow’s dramatic career, put together 
for the first time; a table showing how the thirty 
parts were probably distributed among the dozen 
actors who formed the company; and a long list 
of parallel passages from Ldward II. and Shak- 
spere’s Henry VI., pointing strongly to the con- 
clusion that Marlow had a large share in the 
authorship of the latter group of plays. There 
are also brief notes, mainly critical, a glossary, 
and the passages from Stow and Holinshed on 
which the drama is based. Mr. Fleay’s name is 
sufficient guarantee for the soundness of the work, 
but it is a pity that he seems almost afraid of 
making the book interesting to a general reader. 
The Introduction is addressed mainly to those 
familiar with the history of the English drama, 
and the notes do very little towards bringing out 
the personality of the characters, or showing how 
far they are consistent with the history. It is 
on points like these that teachers, and a fortiort 
their pupils, need help. 


WE have received two volumes of the “ London 
Series of English Classics” (Longmans). Milton’s 
Paradise Regained, edited by C. 8. Jerram, is a 
book to take rank with Messrs, Clark and Wright’s 
plays of Shakspere. It has evidently been a 
labour of love with the editor to follow out the 
various trains of thought, whether biblical or 
classical, that passed through Milton’s mind as he 
wrote. Till one reads Mr. Jerram’s notes, one 
hardly realises how much there is in the poem 
that requires comment, or at least admits of it. In 
the Introduction there is an interesting discussion 
of Milton’s theological views. The editor con- 
siders the charge of Arianism distinctly made out, 
and traces the line of thought which probably 
led him in that direction. A short dissertation 
on the structure of the verse, which should have 
been rather more fully worked out to be quite 
clear, also calls for notice. The other volume of 
the series, Macaulay's Essay on Clive, edited by 
H. C. Bowen, is necessarily of rather a different 
type. It is thoroughly well annotated, and 
shows considerable reading. Even the rare Life 
of Clive by Caraccioli, quoted by the late Sir J. 
W. Kaye in the Acapemy of April 26, 1876, 
has been consulted. There is an Introduction of 
about eighty pages, giving an account of the 
growth of European power in India, the rise and 
decline of the Mogul Empire, and the progress of 
the Mahrattas. The editor hopes that the two 
essays on Clive and Hastings will, with the 
Introductions, form a tolerably complete sketch of 
the period of Indian history. The only objection 
we should raise against some of the notes, and 
possibly against the introduction also, is that more 
information is supplied than is really necessary 
for an intelligent study of the text. Few things are 
harder than to write exactly the right kind of note on 
an expression like “the Ricimers and the Odoacers,” 
and excessive fullness is perhaps an error on the 
right side. Both books have glossaries detached 
from the body of the notes, and kept within 
moderate limits. 


Ir is a great descent from standard books like 
those just noticed to Childe Harold, edited by W. 
Hiley (Longmans). A few specimens will suffice. 
Byron, in his -own note on “ Had I not filed my 
mind,” justifies himself by a reference to the 





well-known passage in Macbeth—“ For Banquo’s 
issue have I filed my mind.” Mr. Hiley adds:— 
“See also Henry VIII.: ‘And front but in that 
file;’ hence the meaning, to range, or keep in 
order”—apparently unconscious of any difference of 
signification. A little further on we are told that 
Barbarossa, “ though elected Emperor of Austria, 
was Duke of Suabia.” On the same page Napo- 
leon IIT. is credited with the liberation of Venice 
from the Austrian yoke, a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of the facts. On the next page we 
meet with the odd expression “Some of the poems 
of Euripides, the Attic Muse,” and two pages 
further on with a most perverse misunderstanding 
of the passage— 
“ We of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear.” 

On this Mr. Hiley writes: “This pronoun (it) may 
be merged in the verb, fulfil the same office, as in 
the expressions ‘lord it,’ ‘carry it’ with a high 
hand.” 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by E. D. Ste- 
vens and D. Morris, is only second-rate. There 
are too many notes ; some are good, but others are 
untrustworthy. It is unnecessary to tell us that 
all but means nearly, and that exhausted is a par- 
ticiple in 

“The gallant stag exhausted fell.” 

A note like that to 

“ On the hunter hied his way,” 
to the effect that “this is an example of in- 
version, or change in the order of words, to give 
them a better effect,” is a serious blemish. It is 
scarcely in accordance with “the conclusions of 
modern science that the fires of nature by which 
mountains were rent, and other parts of the earth 
changed, were much more active in the early past, 
before the creation of man.” Again, there is 
truth, no doubt, but a certain naiveté, in the 
remark, “ The ancient Greeks made much progress 
in painting and sculpture.” But perhaps the 
greatest objection to the book is the overwhelming 
amount of etymology, quite beyond the classes in 
which Scott is usually a reading-book. 


An English Grammar for Elementary Schools 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) is apparently put together 
with care, and from good authorities, but is not in 
the least suggestive of any improvement in the me- 
thod of teaching. _ It is, after all, improved method 
that we want in English grammar, not a mere re- 
arrangement of lists and definitions. The book 
before us contains an exhaustive catalogue of 
masculines and feminines, including caterer, ca- 
teress ; billygoat, nannygoat ; and, what is surely a 
grave blunder, the neuter nouns, mankind, woman- 
kind, in the same list. 


Outlines of Etymology. By S.S. Haldeman. 
(Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.) Dr. Haldeman, who is Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has undertaken the difficult task of 
writing a text-book of Etymology for English 
students, and has given some useful hints towards 
systematising the study, so far as it can be 
systematised, for those unfamiliar with other 
languages. The Socratic way in which a pupil 
is made to prove that redeem is not a com- 
pound of re and deem is ingenious, and might be 
utilised in other cases by a versatile teacher, But 
it is doubtful whether the book on the whole 
accomplishes its object. The chapter on Phonology 
(phonetics) is far too short, and only hints at 
points that ought to be explained with great care. 
And in the Latin etymologies much is lost by not 
recognising the crude form, now adopted in all 
good grammars, 


WE have before us several reading-books:—the 
Scripture Progressive Reader (Murby), in three 
parts, constructed on the principle of telling part 
of the story in the words of the Bible, and part 
in the compiler’s own words ; the Imperial Reader 
(Murby), in two parts, which, like the Scripture 
Reader, is prettily illustrated; the Whitelands 
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Poetical Reader for Girls (Standard IV.) (Stan- 
ford), containing a good selection of poetry inter- 
spersed with stories on the advantages of clean- 
liness, good temper, and industry, for which the 
name of the editor (Mr. Faunthorpe) is sufficient 
guarantee ; the Sixth Reading-Bovk, by T. Turner 
(Groombridge), a series of original papers on the 
history of the English a ah and kindred sub- 
jects, alternating with good extracts, among which 
a group suggesting scientific study—for example, 
extracts on “The Observation of Facts,” from 
Kingsley and Hugh Miller—deserves special 
notice; and lastly, a First Geographical Reading- 
Book, by T. Crampton and T. Turner (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.), which is sensible, and not 
overcrowded with names. H. W. Eve. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Watrorp D. Setsy writes to us that two 
important deeds have recently been discovered in 
the Public Record Office, bearing on the family 
history of Geoffry Chaucer. They are written in 
Law Latin, and to one of them there is appended 
a seal unique of its kind. 


Ir is announced that Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. have purchased the publishing business of 
Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. of 65 Cornhill, 
and 1 Paternoster Square. The new firm will 
carry on business at the latter address, Messrs. 
King’s Bank and Indian Agency remaining in 
Cornhill. 

Messrs. Lonemans announce that Memorials 
of C. Williams-Wynn, edited by her sister, and 
The Personal Government of Charles I.(1628-1637), 
by S. R. Gardiner, will appear on October 12; 
and that a History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, Vols. I. and IT. (1700-1760), by W. E. 
H. Lecky, will be published in December. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will publish this 
month The Life and Writings of Lessing, by 
James Sime, which will supply a want long felt 
in English literature. The work will form the first 
two volumes of the Extra Series of the “ English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 


Tue Lives of Famous Poets, by William M. 
Rossetti, now advertised for publication by 
Messrs, Moxon and Co., is to reproduce, with 
modifications and additions, the “ Prefatory 
Notices” to the series, Moron’s Popular Poets. 
The authors thus treated are Milton, Pope, Thom- 
son, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. 
Hemans, Keats, Hood, and Longfellow. Besides 
these, seven entirely new lives will be added; 
those of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Butler, 
Dryden, Gray, and Goldsmith ; brief lists of inter- 
mediate poets will also be given, so as to afford a 
sort of general glance at the sequence of dates in 
British poetry. 

Messrs. Gro. Bert anp Sons have in the 
press a new book by Mr. Robert Giffen, of the 
Board of Trade, on the Price of Stock Exchange 
Securities. A principal object of Mr. Giffen is to 
show within what narrow limits is confined the 
influence of Stock Exchange manipulation; and 
that, apart from differences among securities them- 
selves, there are general causes for the more im- 
portant fluctuations in their price. 


In Pyramid Facts and Fancies, to be published 
by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., Mr. Bonwick 
has put together a sort of “ Handbook to the Pyra- 
mid,” containing a great deal of curious informa- 
tion on a subject which has of late aroused much 
interest in certain religious circles, 


A TRANSLATION of Victor Hugo’s new bool, 
Histoire dun Crime, now publishing in Paris, is 
announced by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The 
same firm will also publish The Land of Bolivar, 
or War, Peace, and Adventure in the Republic of 
Venezuela, by Mr. J. M. Spence, F.R.G.S.; The 
Life and Letters of the Hon. Charles Sumner ; 
New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth ; 





M. E. Viollet-le-Duc’s Mont Blanc, translated by 
B. Bucknall, 


Messrs. BickERSs AND Son will shortly publish, 
uniform with Wey’s Rome and Rousselet’s India, 
The Rhine from rts Source to the Sea. Among 
their forthcoming reprints are Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, with all the woodcut designs by Harvey ; 
a new one-volume edition of Motley’s Rise of the 
Dutch Republic; and Dodd’s Beauties of Shake- 
speare, with Woodbury-type illustrations from the 
Boydell Gallery. 


Mr. A. H. Moxon announces in his “ Popular 
Novel” series Diana Gay, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
and The Fatal Inheritance, by Mrs. 8. R. Towns- 
hend Mayer. He will also publish Food Papers, 
a popular treatise on dietetics, by 8. P. Day, and 
The Story of St. Stephen, and other Poems, by John 
Collett. 

Tue London and China Telegraph for October 1 
states that a handy book of the Treaties between 
China and Foreign Powers, edited by Mr. W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British Legation 
at Peking, is announced as in the press at 
Shanghai. It will bring together and render 
available for general purposes of reference the 
greater portion of the various treaties and regula- 
tions which have been successively agreed upon 
during the last sixteen years; and the Treaty of 
Peace, &c., between Japan and the Korea 
(Chosen). 

Tue Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge have published—Non-Christian Reli- 
gious Systems:—“ Buddhism,” by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Esq.; “Hinduism,” by Prof. Monier 
Williams ; “ Islam and its Founder,” by J. W. H. 
Stobart, Esq. Heathen World and St. Paul:— 
“St. Paul in Greece,” by the Rev. Gerald 8. 
Davies; “St. Paul in Damascus and Arabia,” by 
the Rev. Canon Rawlinson; “ St. Paul at Rome, 
by the Very Rev. Dean Merivale; “St. Paul in 
Asia Minor and the Syrian Antioch,” by the Rev. 
Prof. Plumptre. Ancient History from the Monu- 
ments :—“ The History of Babylonia,” by the late 
G. Smith, Esq., edited by the Rev. A. H. Sayce; 
“ Greek Cities and Islands of Asia Minor,” by W. 
S. W. Vaux, Esq. Specific Subjects; New Edu- 
cational Code :—“ Algebra,” by W. H. H. Hudson, 
Esq. ; “ Euclid,” Books I. and II., by W. H. H. 
Hudson, Esq.; “ Elementary Mechanics,” by W. 
Garnett, Esq.; ‘ Physical Geography,” by the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney. Manuals of Elementary 
Science :— The Spectroscope and its Work,” by R. 
A. Proctor, Esq. The Fifth Continent, with the 
adjacent Islands, by C. H. Eden, Esq.; Paley’s 
Horae Paulinae,a new edition, with notes, &c., 
by Dean Howson; The Argument from Prophecy, 
by the Rev. Brownlow Maitland; The Great 
Captain, an eventful chapter in Spanish History, 
by U. R. Burke, Esq.; Stories from Italian 
History, by B. Montgomerie Ranking, Esq. 

Messrs. HoppER AND SrovuGHTON’s announce- 
ments include the following :— The Origin of the 
World according to Revelation and Science, by 
Principal Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Pressensé’s 
concluding volume of The Early Years of Christi- 
antty, entitled ‘‘ Christian Life and Practice in the 
Early Church ;” The Jews in Relation to the 
Church and the World, a course of lectures by 
Prof. Cairns, D.D., Rev. Canon Cook, &c., edited 
by Bishop Piers Claughton; Sir Titus Salt, 
Baronet, His Life and its Lessons, by Robert 
Balgarnie ; The Bible Record of Creation True for 
Every Age, by P. W. Grant; Letters to a Young 
Clergyman, by Rev. Canon Miller, D.D.; A 
Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia, by the Rey. Prof. Plumptre ; 
The Cross of Christ: Studies in the History of 
Religion, and the Inner Life of the Church, by 
Prof. O. Zoeckler, translated by M. I. Evans, B.A. ; 
Expository Essays and Discourses, by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, editor of The Expositor; Sacred 
Streams, by Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S.; Side 
Lights on Scripture Texts, by the Rey. Francis 
Jacox, B.A.; Nine Lectwies on Preaching, at Yale 





College, by R. W. Dale, M.A.; The Christian 
Creed, by the Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes, M.A. ; 
The Basis of Faith, the Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1877, by the Rev. E, R. Conder, 
M.A. 


Mr. W. G. Harrison has — a “ Gift 
Book,” entitled Lazy Lays and Prose Imaginings. 


Tue Cape Monthly Magazine for June contains 
a Kafir Nursery Tale, entitled “The Story of 
Tangalimlibo.” It is contributed by Mr. George 
M. Theal, who has also added some judicious 
notes. We are glad to learn that Mr. Theal, who 
is connected with the Education Department at 
Lovedale, Victoria East, proposes to publish at the 
local press a selection from Kafir Folklore, to be 
called “ Stories of the Amaxosa.” He has engaged 
the co-operation of several educated natives ; and 
the tales will be given in the original language, 
with literal English translations and explanatory 
notes. It will readily be undertood that the great 
difficulty that Mr. Theal has to contend with is 
that of expense, for he can only publish by sub- 
scription. It is much to be hoped that some of 
our English students of Folklore should take this 
opportunity of assisting an enterprise which can- 
not brook delay, as the tales are gradually disap- 
pearing from the memories of the people. 


Tue German Classics are evidently in great 
favour in our English schools. Messrs. G. Bell 
and Sons have in the press a third revised 
edition of Schiller's tragedy of Wallenstein, anno- 
tated by Dr. Buchheim ; and the Clarendon Press 
will shortly issue a second edition of Goethe’s 
Egmont, and a third edition of Schiller’s most 
popular drama Wilhelm Tell, by the same editor. 
Dr. Buchheim’s edition of Goethe's Iphigenie will 
also appear shortly in the Clarendon Press Series, 


Messrs. RrcHaRD BENTLEY AND Son announce 
among their autumn publications Prof. Duncker'’s 
History of Antiquity, translated by Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford (the first 
volume will contain: Book L., “ Aegypt ;” Book 
II., ‘The Semitic Nations) ” ; London in the Ja- 
cobite Times, by Dr. John Doran, F.S.A., author 
of “Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,” &c.; The Life of Pius IX, 
by Thomas Adolphus Trollope; The History of 
the Indian Navy, by Lieut. Charles Rathbone 
Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S.; The Corre- 
spondence of Honoré de Balzac, with a Memoir by 
his Sister, Mdme. de Surville, translated by Mr. 
C. Lamb Kenney; Through Holland, by Charles 
W. Wood; Old Paris and its Literary Salons, 
by Lady Catherine Charlotte Jackson, editor of 
“The Jackson Diaries,” and “The Bath Archives;” 
Among the Spanish People, by the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz, 
author of “Untrodden Spain,” &c., with an 
introduction by the Rev. William Macpherson; 
History of the Tenth (or Prince of Wales’ Own) 
Royal Regiment of Hussars, containing the records 
of the corps, and memoirs and memories of many 
of its more distinguished members, compiled by 
William Douglas, (late) 10th Royal Hussars 
(vol. i., 1715 to 1846; vol. ii., 1846 to 1877) ; 
A Book of Musical Anecdote, collected from every 
available source by Frederick Crowest, author of 
“The Great Tone Poets;” The Life of Theodore 
Edward Hook, by Richard H. Dalton Barham, 
forming a new volume of “The Burlington 
Library ;” Five Years’ Penal Servitude, by one 
who endured it. We are informed that Mr. 
Bentley has satisfied himself of the authenticity of 
this narrative, which is written by one who has 
held the position of a: gentleman. 


Tue Abbé Laffetay, the custodian of the 
library at Bayeux, has just published a “ travail 
détinitif” on the celebrated tapestry of Queen 
Matilda. He desires to prove that this beautiful 
art of needlework had its origin in Normandy. 


Ia St.-Barthélemy, an unpublished drama by 
M. ©. de Rémusat, will be shortly issued by Cal- 
mann Lévy. The same publisher will also issue 
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some unprinted fragments by George Sand, under 
the title of Dernitres Pages. 


M. Cu. Devttn has just died, His Contes dun 
Buveur de Bitre, and his romance of Chardon- 
nette, in which he describes the manners of the 
Walloon districts, in which he was born, show 
him to have been possessed of a lively imagina- 
tion and an original and delicate fancy. He was 
theatrical correspondent of the Pays; but his 
exquisite talent failed to obtain recognition in 
a journal which is only interesting by reason of 
its scandalous political articles. M. Deulin’s ill- 
health, besides, was such as to prevent his books 
from giving the full measure of his value. 


Mr. Jonn Scumip is copying and will edit the 
thirteenth-century French MS. treatise Lumere as 
Lais, “ Light for the Laity,” by Pecham. Its 
MSS. are Harleian 4,390, Royal 16 E ix., and 
Bodleian 399. It is of the same class of works 
as William of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez 
and Roberde of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (A.D. 
1303), edited for the Roxburghe Club by Mr. 
Furnivall. All the unprinted and uncollated 
MSS. entered in the British Museum Catalogue 
as those of Bishop Grosseteste’s Manuel des 
Pechiez—Harl. 4,971, Harl. 337 (imperfect), Reg. 
20 B xiv., Arundel 288 and 372 (imperfect)— 
turn out to be only William of Wadington’s work. 
Bishop Robert of Nicole’s (Lincoln’s) treatise is 
still to seek, 


Dr. Joun Kocn has recast and expanded, for 
the Chaucer Society, his essay on Chaucer’s bor- 
rowings from Boccaccio, on the evidenc2 for the 
existence of an earlier Palamon and Arcite by the 
poet before the writing of the Knight’s Tale, and 
on the Date and Personages of the Parlament of 
Foules. The essay will appear in the next part of 
the Society’s Essays on Chaucer, with Dr. Wey- 
mouth’s paper on “ Here and there in Chaucer,” or 
the evidence for two pronunciations of long e by 
the poet. Dr. Koch started for Rome on Thursday. 


Dr. HERMANN VARNHAGEN has been comparing 
the old Canterbury monk Dan Michel’s Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, A.D. 1340, 
with its original, Frére Lorens’s Somme des Vices 
et des Vertuz. He finds that, as is so frequently the 
case with our early englishers, Dan Michel has fre- 
quently misunderstood his original—has not kept the 
distinction between a, has, and a, to, &c. Dr. Varn- 
hagen’s essay on the subject will appear soon in a 
German periodical ; and, when he has completed 
his examination of the whole work, he will throw 
his results into the form of a supplement to Dan 
Michel's Ayenbite, edited by Dr. Richard Morris, 
and published by the Early English Text and 
Philological Societies. Dr, Varnhagen has also 
lately published a most instructively complete 
essay on the English word but, with full examples 
of its use and constructions from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon to the most modern English: An 
Inquiry into the Origin and different Meanings of 
the English Particle “but” (Gottingen: Pepp- 
muller). Another useful publication by Dr. Varn- 
hagen this year is a list of all the essays on 
French and English subjects in those Program- 
abhandlungen, &c., which Englishmen find it so 
difficult to hear of, and yet are bound to see. 
Koch, of Leipzig, publishes it. 

Mr. Freperic D. Marrnew has sent to press 
for the Early English Text Society his edition of 
the unprinted prose treatises of Wyclif. It com- 
prises all those tracts in the late Mr. Shirley’s list 
of Wyclif’s works that are not in Mr. T. Arnold's 
three volumes published by the Clarendon Press. 
On a late visit to the pretty village of Wyelif, in 
Yorkshire, Mr. Matthew found that the name of 
it was pronounced Wy-cliff, with the y long, as 
in “Wye.” The cliffs above the Tees are a 
very marked feature of the fine scenery round. 


THE session of the Leicester Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society was opened on Monday by the 
President, the Rev. Lewis Olayton, with a lecture 
on “ The Teaching of Shakepere.” Adopting the 





New Shakspere Society’s division of the poet’s 
career into four periods, Mr. Ulayton sketched the 
characteristics of Shakspere’s art and mind during 
its successive phases. Mr. Harold Littledale lec- 
tures next on “ Chaucer, in Relation to his Time.” 


JEAN-FRANGOIS-ANTOINE Bovy, the author of 
so many well-known works in the province of 
numismatics and medal-engraving, died in_his 
native city of Geneva on September 19. Bovy 
was born in 1793, and, after completing his school- 
ing and apprenticeship in Geneva, went to Paris, 
and entered the ateler of the engraver Pradier, 
the elder brother of the famous sculptor of the 
colossal Victories on the tomb of Napoleon, the 
statues of the cities of Strassburg and Lille in the 
Place de la Concorde, and many other public 
works in Paris. Both the Pradiers were Genevans 
by birth. Bovy first exhibited in the Salon of 
1831, and his fame was made from that moment. 
A French critic named him “ the living tradition 
of the renowned Dassier and the Genevan medal- 
lionists of the eighteenth century.” In 1843 he 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Among the best-known of his works, the Journal 
de Genéve cites the great Jubilee-medal of the 
Reformation (1835), the Battle of the Alma 
(1857), the Paris Exhibition-medal, and medallion 
— of Napoleon I., Arago, Goethe, Liszt, 

hopin, Paganini, General Dufour, &c. For the 
last few years Bovy lived in Geneva. Shortly 
before his death he prepared two dies for the Swiss 
mint. The sitting Helvetia of the new franc and 
two-franc pieces shows that his cunning and 
dexterity of hand had scarcely decayed in his 
eightieth year. 

Tue Oxford University Commissioners, it is ru- 
moured, propose to devote the first year to taking 
evidence; they will then lay down principles ; 
and, lastly, will receive and adjudicate upon the 
schemes of the various colleges. 


Mr. Burn, the author of Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, writes to us from Cambridge that he pro- 
poses, if a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
found, to publish a rilievo map of Rome in em- 
bossed papier maché, showing the configuration 
of the site of the city. and the course of the Tiber 
through it. The size of the map would be 
22 x 25 inches, and it would comprise the district 
enclosed by the Aurelian walls and by those of 
the Trastevere and the Vatican. The scale would 
be six inches to the mile, with the vertical scale 
slightly exaggerated, in order to show the contour 
of the hills more clearly. 


On September 21 M. Germain, Professor of 
History at Montpellier, read before the Academy 
of Inscriptions a paper on the Death of Ed- 
ward II. He produced a copy of a document 
which he had found in a cartulary of the church 
of Maguelonne. This document was itself a copy 
of a letter written to Edward III. by Manuel de 
Fieschi, Pontifical Notary, in which he tells him 
of a statement which he received from the lips of 


| Edward II. on his deathbed. According to this 


statement, Edward had escaped from prison in 
disguise, leaving his gaoler to be murdered in his 
stead. MM. de Wailly, De Loche and Delisle 
pointed out the extreme improbability of the 
story, and, in fact, there is no reason whatever 
why it should be believed. It would be curious, 
however, if any evidence could be found to throw 
light upon the time when the fiction was con- 
cocted. The story of Edward’s escape was suffi- 
ciently current in England two years after his 
death to enable Mortimer to entangle Edward's 
half-brother, Edmund of Woodstock, in a plan 
for his restoration, and in this way to bring him 
to the block. But it has generally been thought 
that the invention was Mortimer’s own. It is 
possible that the Maguelonne document may 
have some connexion with the reports of 1330. 


In the Bulletin of the Archaeological Society 
of Touraine M. Gauthier has published, with 
annotations, the Cahiers et remontrances du tiers 
état des villes et plat pays de Touratne, prepared 





for the States-General appointed to meet at Tours 
in 1651, but which never actually came into 
existence. This discovery will, no doubt, furnish 
new material for the work on the States-General 
of France undertaken by M. Picot. 


M. Cuarpentrer, of Paris, is about to issue 
under the title of L’Orient, in two volumes, the 
studies on Eastern subjects contributed by the 
late Théophile Gautier to various journals and 
magazines. 

Tue Rev. S. J. Whitmee’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Polynesian Languages is in a fair state 
of progress, and the materials for his Comparative 
Dictionary are also gradually accumulating. Con- 
tributions have just been received from Tahiti and 
the Hervey Islands; and a French gentleman has 
— a vocabulary of 6,000 words in the Gam- 

ier Island dialect, 2,000 words in the Rapa 
dialect, and about the same number of words in 
two dialects of the Marquesas Islands. The im- 
agence of this promised contribution can hardl 

overestimated, as the dialects mentioned all 
belong to remote regions in the Malayo-Polynesian 
area, and Mr. Whitmee had scarcely hoped to 
obtain any information regarding the first two of 
them. He believes that the existence of two 
dialects in the Marquesas Islands indicates a 
mixed race, as he has not hitherto found two 
dialects in a single cluster of islands, except in 
connexion with other signs of a mixture of races. 
This is the case in Uvea (Loyalty Islands), where 
the Malayo-Polynesians and Negrito-Polynesians 
are both represented ; in some islands of the New 
Hebrides, and at Rotumah. He has long expe- 
rienced a difficulty in explaining the existence of 
customs not purely Polynesian, such as cannibal- 
ism, in the Marquesas ; but all becomes clear if we 
can suppose that these islands were originally 
inhabited by a Negrito population. 


Dr. F. J. van DEN Harn has published (Brill) 
the first part of the Arabic text of a dis- 
utation for the Mohammadan religion against the 
hristians, written by Es-So’idi, in Egypt, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. When 
finished, the work will contain a Latin version 
and notes. It promises considerable interest. 


Pror. pre Gorse continues his Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphoram Arabicorum with a second part, con- 
taining the Viae et Regna (Kitab el-Mesalik wa-l- 
Memialik) of Ibn-Hawkal, and a third, presenting 
the first part of El-Mukaddesi’s Description of the 
Mohammadan Empire. The name of M. de Goeje 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
learning with which these two important Arabic 
texts have been edited. 


Tue second part of Dr. G. Jahn’s edition of the 
text of Ibn-Ya'ish’s commentary on the Mufassal 
of Ez-Zamakhshari has appeared. 


M. C. Freperict's Bibliotheca Orientalis, a list 
of all books, papers, serials, and essays published 
in 1876 in England and the colonies, Germany 
and France, relating to the East, is well arranged, 
and, so far as we can judge, tolerably complete. 
Including as it does papers appearing in all the 

rincipal journals and reviews on Eastern matters, 
it will be found exceedingly useful by all Oriental- 
ists. 


THE most interesting paper in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. xvii., part i., is one by Mr. F. W. 
Madden on Christian emblems on the coins of 
Constantine. The greater part of it, however, is 
taken up with the annals of Constantine’s reign, 
and the few pages occupied with the emblems are 
chiefly concerned with the monogram variously 
interpreted XP, IX, and a six-rayed star. We 
look for more results from the following papers. 
Baron B. de Koehne has an essay on drachms 
of Aristarchus, Dynast of Colchis; ‘and Mr. R. 
Cochran Patrick begins a series of notes on the 
medallic history of Scotland, dealing in the 

resent article with the medals of the Stewarts 

fore the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England. The number ends with reviews of 
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R. L. Kenyon’s edition of Hawkins’s Silver Coins 
of England, Lenormant’s Monnaies royales de la 

die, Bompois’ Monnaies des Macédoniens, Lane- 
Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum, vol. ii.; and the usual notices of 
journals, 

Im Neuen Reich, No. 38, contains a sympathetic 
and pleasantly-written article by Herr Erich 
Schmidt on Friederika Brion, Goethe’s love during 
his Strassburg period. The paper is founded on a 
book recently published concerning the family, 
the home, and the local traditions of the parson’s 
daughter of Sesenheim—or more correctly Sessen- 
heim—by Pfarrer Lucius, the present incumbent 
of the parish. The article and the book well 
illustrate the principle, “nihil Goethani a me 
alienum puto,” which stands at the head of the 
former. But the dangerous length to which this 
principle may be carried is shown by the publica- 
tion, in the last but one number of the same 
periodical, of two of Goethe’s MS. letters ad- 
dressed to a professor at Mayence, containing little 
more than the introduction of a friend and a few 
words of thanks in the well-known formal diction 
of the poet’s latter years. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund informs us that 
he has received a telegram from Lieut. Kitchener, 
R.E., announcing the completion of the scientific 
survey of Western Palestine. This finishes the 
laborious undertaking, which has been continu- 
ously pursued in the face of many difficulties for 
more than five years. It now only remains to 
work out the map of Palestine, which will consist 
of twenty-six sheets, on the scale of one inch to 
a mile, each sheet being accompanied by its own 
memoir. The survey party is expected home 
before the end of the year. 


Tue following description of the chief features 

of the province of Hiuga, in which the Satsuma 
rebels lately took their stand, given by the Osaka 
Nippo, a Japanese paper, possesses some in- 
terest :— 
“The province of Hiuga is mountainous, there not 
being a flat pieco of ground measuring one square 
cho ; rice-fields are consequently seldom seen. The 
inhabitants eat only Indian corn and river fish, sea 
fish being only obtainable on the coast. Rice is 
eaten during the first three days of each year. The 
clothes of the people are the same as those of the 
Formosans, the women being distinguished by their 
long hair ; the people of Nobeoka, however, are said 
to be more civilised. By the side of Mitaimura there 
is a small hill named Takamagahara, which has a 
great reputation in consequence of the gods and 
goddesses having been reported to have inhabited it 
in olden days. Had the Shimpuren of 
Kumamoto been driven to this place, they would 
have perished by starvation, without any fighting, 
because it is against their faith in the gods and 
goddesses to eat in the neighbourhood.” 


By last accounts from Shanghai we learn that 
Mr. E. Colborne Baber, of H.M.’s Consular Ser- 
Vice, was about to leave Chung-king for Chéng-tu, 
the capital of Szechuen, with a view to making a 
tour through the western districts of the pro- 
vince, 


_ Tue Brisbane Courter states that a party has 
Just returned from an exploring expedition to the 
sea-hoard. They report that the new track is all 
that can be desired for wheel traffic. The pro- 
_ new port is distant from Thornborough 
fty-six miles due north-east. The road passes 
through Kingsborough and the reefing country 
near the Granite, and through that range by a 
wide gorge ; then across about twenty-five miles 
of grassy plains—magnificent grazing or agricul- 
tural country, well watered by the heads of the 
Mitchell River and other tributary creeks; thence 
across an easy gap in the dividing range to the top 
of the coast-fall, where a large river, named by 
the discoverers the Mowbray, falls in three 





cataracts over 400 feet. The proposed township 
will be on a sheltered cove adjoining the south 
side of Island Point, four miles north of a river 
which is thought to be the Mossman. The site 
is described as a splendid one, well timbered and 
grassed, with abundance of fresh water and a hard 
sandy jbeach. Soundings taken from a native 
canoe shewed seventeen feet of water 200 yards 
from the shore. 


Tue September number of the Bollettino of the 
Italian Geographical Society contains a long letter 
from Captains Cecchi and Sebastiano Martini, 
written from Tuli-Harré on July 17, where, as 
we mentioned last week, they had been detained 
for over a month, when on their way to rejoin 
the Marchese Antinori’s expedition in Eastern 
Africa. 


At a meeting of the subscribers to the Margary 
Memorial Fund, held at Shanghai on August 6, 
it was finally decided to accept a graceful cross, 
designed by Messrs. Kidner and Cory, of that 
port. The total amount of the subscriptions is 
about 500/. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will publish early 
this month an edition of the privately printed 
Report of Mr. J. K. J. de Jonge, on the Barents 
relics, recovered a year ago by Mr. Charles L. W. 
Gardiner, and presented to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. The Report, which has been translated by 
Mr. 8. R. van Campen, will in this edition be 
accompanied with a Preface by the translator, 
dealing with the whole subject of the relics, as 
well as sketching the voyage of Mr. Gardiner ; 
also with a map of Novaya and the Kara Sea, 
showing the tracks of Gardiner and Carlsen, and 
of the Dutch navigators, and a facsimile of the 
celebrated “Scroll,” nearly every word of which 
has been deciphered, signed by Barents and 
Heemskerck, and left in the powder-horn before 
their departure from Novaya Zemlya in 1597, as 
stated by Gerret de Veer. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue October Contemporary contains a lucid ex- 
position of the theory of the Divine Guidance of 
the Church, where it resides and how far it 
extends, by the Bishop of Salisbury. Dr. Moberly 
steers a media via between the somewhat vague 
view propounded by Mr. Lyttelton in the August 
number and the mediaeval theory, which is iden- 
tical with the view of the Church of Rome, and 
is held more or less indistinctly by many of our 
clergy. The Bishop maintains a widely diffused 
— of the whole Church in its divine gift, 

ut, compatibly with this, an apostolical succes- 
sion, to exercise the sacred powers of the Church 
collective. His arguments are candid and cogent, 
and he happily enforces them by pointing to the 
working during the past ten years of the elective 
synod of clergy and laity in the diocese of Sarum. 
Dr. Hack Tuke discusses the results of modern 
legislation for the insane in a hopeful spirit, 
and deprecates the direct abolition of private 
asylums. Mr. Freeman, under the head of 
“ Neutrality—Real or Pretended,” has a fling at 
Lords Derby and Beaconsfield, at Mr. Layard, at 
“ Hobart, Baker, and the rest of the gang.” Mr. 
Howell deals with the question of apprenticeships 
and technical education in reference to Trades 
Unions, and does not despair of a well-considered 
scheme under Government aid. Mr. Taylor Innes 
works out the Roman trial of Jesus Christ, as the 
supplement to that by the Sanhedrim ; and Prof. 
Beyschlag, of Berlin, has a defence of the Fourth 
Gospel against the modern assaults of the 
Synoptists. It is, however, a refreshment amid 
a collection of matter drier than common to come 
upon Mr. Baring Gould's paper on the “ Early 
Christian Greek Romances” (a very imperfectly 
known sequel to the Greek romances of Heliodo- 
rus and his fellows), in which the early ages of 
the Church found a wholesome or harmless sub- 
stitute for popular and pagan love-romances, some 





of which had emanated from bishops and con- 
verts in their chrysalis state. 


Fraser's Magazine pays a just and hearty tribute 
to the memory of William Longman ; and contains 
a somewhat one-sided and narrow article on 
“ Clericality.” It is unjust to the English clergy 
where it imputes to them deficient interest in the 
labourer’s question some time back, and where it 
espies a danger of the English clergy becoming, 
like the modern French priesthood, echoes and 
satellites of their bishop. A. K. H. B. has a 
genial Broad-Church survey of “ Dean Stanley’s 
Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. Andrews,” 
which is full of what he deems the perfect 
success with which the Dean has ventured to do 
what an eminent and judicious Anglican Bishop 
shrank from doing some years ago in Perthshire. 
The writer, however, in the close of his remarks, 
seems to have missed in Dean Stanley’s sermons 
an emphasised statement of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Christianity. Mr. Turner continues his 
‘“‘Studies in Russian Literature,” and Mr. Hamil- 
ton his “Quarter Sessions under William and 
Mary from Original Records,” in the counties of 
Devon and Bucks. A pleasant article on “ Pro- 
gress of Colonisation in Algeria,” by M. B. E., 
gives a charming account of the climate, oueeey, 
and variety of interest in that French fashionable 
colony, with special notice of its wines, its flower- 
farms for the manufacture of perfumes and essences, 
and its hygienic Eucalyptus plantations. 


In this month's Cornhill we dip further into the 
complexities of the plot of the new story, “ For 
Percival,” and divine in the penultimate chapters 
of “ Erema” an elemental catastrophe which may 
possibly cheat the hangman or the criminal- 
lunatic asylum. In a clever and subtle paper on 
“Carving a Cocoa-nut,” a shrewd art-critic pro- 
poses an antidote against the prevailing tendency 
to neglect the commoner and more sensuous com- 

onents of aesthetic feeling for more intellectual, 

ut less universal, constituents. ‘ Experiences of 
an Indian Famine ” supplies the seasonable “ pa- 
bulum” of the passing hour for philanthropic 
readers; while a backward glance upon the Swiss 
Bath of Baden, in Aargau, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, by the same writer who de- 

icted its humours of an earlier date, some num- 

rs ago, amuses us with the manners of Baden 
belles and Zurich ladies sketched by one David 
Frangois de Merveilleux, an officer in the service 
of Louis XV. of France. A more solid attraction 
is provided in a criticism of Philip Massinger’s 
dramas in “ Hours in a Library,” which contrasts 
the melancholy of this dramatist’s mood and his 
interest in ethical problems, as evinced in such 
dramas as the Virgin Martyr or the Renegade, 
with the dashing and reckless, though not un- 
graceful, buoyancy of his friend Fletcher. The 
writer brings into prominence the strength and 
weakness of Massinger’s dramatic creations; the 
higher sense of feminine dignity and purity 
evinced in them than in the works of the con- 
temporary stage; the sentimental chivalry and 
somewhat morbid morality which animate him, 
and the lack of backbone in his villains, and of 
vigour, for which impulse is substituted, in his 
heroes. Next to this paper we should rank a 
topographical talk about the “Environs of Lon- 
don,” based, of course, on the charming volumes 
of Mr, Thorne. 


In the Canadian Monthly (whole number). 
William Black’s “Green Pastures” is still rife 
with interest, and the shorter tale of “ Selma” has 
another number to run. F. Louise Morse contri- 
butes a study of Shelley. An amusing paper con- 
trasts the modern Aztecs, as seen by the writer, 
with the fancy figures familiar to us in the pages 
of Prescott, and does much to convince readers 
that “the commercial spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a deadly enemy to poetry.” Sir Julius 
Vogel’s ‘Greater or Lesser Britain” is reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 
Tue Conference of Librarians opened its proceed- 


ings on Tuesday, at the London Institute, Finsbury 
Circus. Over 200 persons have joined, including 
representatives from France, Italy, America, and 
Australia. It is to be regretted that such a centre 
of literature as Germany was not more largely re- 
presented; but this deficiency could not have 
arisen from any want of sympathy with the objects 
of the meeting. The organising committee recom- 
mended the following gentlemen, who were unani- 
mously elected as the Council of the association :— 

President.—Mr. J. Winter Jones, librarian of 
the British Museum, 

Vice-Presidents,—Sir Redmond Barry, president 
of the (Melbourne) Public Library of Victoria; 
Mr. Jas. T. Clark, keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh ; Rev. H. 0. Coxe, Bodley’s 
librarian, Oxford ; M. Léopold Delisle, adminis- 
trator-general of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris; Rev. Dr. Malet, librarian of Trinity College 
Library, Dublin; Prof. the Abbate Mondino, vice- 
librarian of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Palermo; 
M. Jules Petit, assistant-keeper of the Biblio- 
théque Royale, Brussels; Mr. W. F. Poole, 
librarian of the Public Library, Chicago; Mr. 
Lloyd P. Smith, librarian of the Library Company 
(and Loganian Library), Philadelphia; M. le 
Baron O. de Watteville, director of Sciences and 
Letters, Ministry of Public Instruction, Paris; 
Prof. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Council,—Mr. W. EK. A. Axon; Mr. G. Bullen, 
keeper of the printed books, British Museum ; 
Mr. P. Cowell, librarian of the Free Public 
Library, Liverpool; Dr. A. Crestadoro, librarian 
of the Public Free Libraries, Manchester ; Mr. C. 
A. Cutter, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
Boston, Mass.; M. Guillaume Depping, assistant- 
librarian of the Bibliothéque Ste.-Geneviéve, 
Paris; Mr. Melvil Dewey, assistant-librarian of 
Amherst College Library, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. 
C. Evans, librarian of the Public Library, India- 
napolis, Ind.; Mr. Rich. Garnett, superintendent 
of the reading-room, British Museum; Mr. §, 8. 
Green, librarian of the Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass.; Dr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian of Brown 
University Library, Providence, R.I.; Mr. Rob. 
Harrison, librarian of the London Library; Mr. 
F. Jackson, superintendent of the Public Library, 
Newton, Mass.; Mr. W. Lyall, librarian of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; M. le Comte de Marsy, joint-administrator 
of the Town Library, Compiégne; Mr. J. D. 
Mullins, librarian of the Central Free Library, 
Birmingham; Mr. W. H. Overall, librarian of the 
Corporation Library, London ; M. Octave Sachot 
(secretary of the French delegation), Paris; Mr. 
J. Small, librarian of the University Library, 
Edinburgh; Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London; Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley, librarian of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, London. ; 

Secretartes.—Mr. E. B. Nicholson, librarian of 
the London Institution ; Mr. H. R. Tedder, libra- 
rian of the Athenaeum Club, London. 

Mr. J. Winter Jones gave an inaugural address 
of an hour-and-a-half’s duration. The idea of 
holding a Conference of Librarians, he said, origi- 
nated in America—in the country which had set 
the world so many good examples of energy and 
activity, among which a Conference of Librarians 
was not the least valuable, looking to the practical 
results which might be anticipated from it. The 
present meeting would have the advantage of the 
presence of several of the able and accomplished 
men who took part in the Conference at Phila- 
delphia. After referring to the noted libraries of 
antiquity, the monastic collections of the Middle 
Ages, and the principal libraries of the Continent, 
the paper dealt with the entire range of subjects 
set down in the programme. On the practical 
part of a librarian’s business Mr. Jones remarked 
that the librarian ought to be much more than an 
o flicer in charge of books, without quite endorsing 





Mr. Mark Pattison’s opinion that “ a librarian who 
reads is lost.” Shelves ought not to be raised 
more than eight feet, in order that the upper 
shelves might be reached by small and light steps. 
Barrows for carrying the books should be padded. 
With respect to lighting in the evening, gas was 
known to be injurious to the material of books ; 
and as it was impossible to secure perfect combus- 
tion by ordinary burners the sunlight burner was 
the safest form, but unfortunately a particular 
construction of building was necessary for the use 
of this apparatus. The system of heating by 
hot water pipes was preferable to any other. 
Selection of books should be left to the librarian 
rather than to a committee, due care having been 
taken in the selection of the single responsible 
officer. On the cataloguing of books, maps, and 
MSS. Mr. Jones dwelt at great length. Book- 
binding had greatly increased in cost in the last 
few years. This industry ought to take its place 
among the decorative arts. Questions of hours of 
occupation and salaries were also touched upon. 

Mr. Winter Jones’ address was very warmly 
received, and at its close Prof. Justin Winsor pro- 
posed a vote of thanks, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright read a paper on the best 
means of promoting free libraries in small towns 
and villages. The gist of it was a suggestion that 
Board Schools should be used as the machinery 
for popular libraries, and that local effort in this 
direction should be supplemented by State aid. 
Prof. Levi, Messrs. Yates, Iliff, Cross, and others 
joined in the discussion, in which a considerable 
divergence of opinion was manifest. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon read a paper on the 
British Museum in relation to provincial culture, 
in which he urged that the catalogue of the insti- 
tution should be printed, and the library thus 
made available as a direct instrument of national 
culture. This, while an estimable boon to students 
at a distance, would also be of great service to 
those in London. He also advocated the publica- 
tion at frequent intervals of a list of the accessions 
under the Copyright Act. The term duplicate 
was a misleading one, but there were probably 
real duplicates enough to form the nucleus of a 
national lending library. 

The paper led to an animated discussion. 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Martineau expressed their 
conviction that a printed catalogue of the Museum 
was impracticable. Mr. George Bullen, on the 
other hand, endorsed Mr. Axon’s suggestion. 
Such a catalogue, if it cost 100,000/., would be 
well worth the money. Mr, Winter Jones would 
be glad to see a printed catalogue, but there were 
3,000,000 titles, and it would be of no use if these 
were not properly arranged. The printing would 
take twenty-five years, and there would then be 
300,000 fresh titles to add. 

Mr. C. H. Robarts then read a paper “On 
University ‘Libraries as National Institutions.” 
Uniess a University was constantly developing 
itself for the benefit of the whole nation it could 
not justify its title to be considered a national insti- 
tution. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have now been brought under State control, and 
their national character has been established by a 
a long series of efforts; and in a centralising age, 
such as the present, they have still a great future 
before them as independent centres of free learning 
and science, not only for this country, but for all 
the world. The extraordinary resources of these 
Universities for the development of their libraries 
justified their being taken as examples of the sub- 
ject under consideration, more especially in the 
case of the University of Oxford, whose Library 
Hallam described to be the one great cause of its 
literary distinction. The development of a per- 
fect library organisation should be the central 
feature of the modern University. Above all 
mechanical aids to learning there is need of skilled 

assistance and bibliographical knowledge. No 
professorship, in Emerson’s words, is of greater 
value than a professorship of books. Of all forms 





of endowment, that which provides the means of 
study impartially to all, both rich and poor, is the 
least liable to abuse, and whether Universities 
are considered as educational or literary centres 
such an expenditure is most to be desired. The 
resources of the library of a great University such 
as Oxford should bear some comparison with those 
of the British Museum, for which 60,000/. a year 
is raised from the national taxes, while the 
Bodleian has scarcely 7,000/. The urgent needs 
of the Bodleian require nothing from local or 
national taxes, and nothing from any funds now 
applied to education or learning, but merely the 
honourable association of the Bodleian with All 
Souls’, a college in close proximity to it, in the 
very centre of Oxford, whose revenues in a few 
years’ time will reach nearly 24,000/. a year, and 
whose magnificent library, specialised to law, is 
already partly established as a public institution. 
During the passage of the Universities Bill through 
Parliament the existence of the All Souls’ Law 
Library was the chief justification which the 
college received at the hands of the members for 
the University; but it was through the ability 
and exertions of the Earl of Morley that a clause 
was introduced giving the commissioners power 
to carry the proposals into effect. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the hands of the commissioners 
will be strengthened by all those who wish to see 
the Universities centres of learning, not only for 
this nation, but for all the world. 

In the afternoon the library of Sion College 
was visited under the guidance of the Rev. W. H. 
Milman, and the Guildhall Library under that of 
Mr. W. H. Overall and the Chairman of the 
Library Committee. 

The evening meeting commenced with a discus- 
sion on Mr. Robarts’s paper, after which Mr. Cor- 
nelius Walford read an amusing paper “ On Special 
Collections of Books.” His desire is to facilitate 
the exchange of titles and duplicates between 
different public libraries and private collectors. 
The printing of lists of special collections by the 
a ua Library Association was also sug- 

ested. 

. A paper by M. Guillaume Depping was read 
suggesting the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the alleged damage done to bindings 
by gas. . 

"/. W. F. Poole said that books cannot live 
where men cannot. Bookcases should not be 
more than eight feet high. The upper part of 
lofty rooms became too hot. Mr. Poole spoke in 
grateful terms of the 7,000 volumes sent from 
England to replace the losses by the Chicago fire. 
These gifts were from the Oxford University, from 
the Queen, from Thomas Carlyle, and many others. 
The American expenditure on town libraries was 
considerable. At Chicago they spent 60,000 dols., 
at Boston 125,000 dols. yearly. 

Mr. W. H. Overall denounced gas and archi- 
tects as the direst foes of libraries, and was near 
pronouncing for the entire abolition of architects, 
whose cause was taken up by Dr. Acland, who 
happily said that it was the duty of the architect 
to do beautifully what the librarian required for 
purposes of utility. 

Papers were then read by Mr. Robert Harrison, 
Mr. J. M. Anderson, and Mr. J. D. Mullins, The 
last had reference to Free Town Libraries. 

Mr. Justin Winsor occupied the chair on Wed- 
nesday morning, when Mr. P. Cowell, of the 
Liverpool Free Library, gave a paper “On the 
Admission of Fiction in Free Public Libraries.” 
This is a subject greatly debated. He did not 
propose to forbid novela, but thought that only 
the best class should be purchased, and that suffi- 
cient inducements for the illiterate to read might 
be found in illustrated and other periodicals. The 
discussion was continued by Messrs. Winsor, 
Mullins, Baron de Watteville, W. F. Poole, and 
the Rev. H. O. Coxe. The general opinion 


seemed to be that the taste for novel-reading was 
a natural stage of intellectual development from 
which higher tastes might be expected to arise. 
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A paper followed, by Mr. H. W. D. Dunlop, 
“On a New Method of rendering Slip Catalogues 
available for Public Reference.” 

Mr. Henry Stevens read a paper “ On Photo- 
bibliography,” a proposal to make photographic 
copies of the titlepages of books. This was 
illustrated by facsimiles of many rare books to 
which the system has been applied. Photography 
is now being utilised in this manner in France, 
Other papers on cataloguing followed: one of a 
very general character by Mr. J. M. Anderson ; 
one descriptive of the Glasgow University cata- 
logues, by Mr. R. B. Spears; and one by Mr. C. 
Walford. 

Mr. B. R. Wheatley read an amusing paper 
“On an Evitandum in Index-making, we 
met with in French and German Scientific Peri- 
odicals.” Mr, Wheatley directed much well- 
merited indignation against some pretentious in- 
dexes of modern days—one notable instance being 
the forty perfectly useless indexes to Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors. 

Mr. J. A. Hjaltalin read some “Remarks on 
Rules for an Alphabetical Catalogue.” 

In the afternoon the Conference visited the 
British Museum, where the processes and appa- 
ratus for the supply of books to readers were 
inspected and explained. Afterwards Mr. Winter 
Jones held a reception at his house. 

Sir Redmond Barry presided at the evening 
meeting, where Mr. H. B. Wheatley read a paper 
on “The Alphabetical Arrangement of the Titles 
of Anonymous Books.” In opposition to the rules 
of Barbier, Mr. Wheatley advocated the selection 
not of the first word but of a word indicative of the 
subject. Letters were read from M. Depping and 
Prof, Max Miiller on the subject of the co-opera- 
tive catalogue. Mr. C. Walford suggested a new 
general catalogue of English literature, and pointed 
out the great want of such a guide to the literary 
treasures of the language, and the inadequacy of 
the partial attempts now in existence. 

r. J. Ashton Cross urged the preparation of 
a Universal Index of Subjects. The under- 
taking was not so gigantic as at first glance it 
might appear. Much had already been done by 
individual effort ; and by the hearty co-operation 
of different librarians and students, each dealing 
with a special topic in which his own collection 
was strongest, the work could be accomplished. 
We have on a previous occasion explained thenature 
of Mr. Cross’s proposal, which appeared to meet with 
some favour, Among those who endorsed it was 
the Abbate Mondino, who suggested also the pre- 
paration of a general catalogue of the MSS. exist- 
ing in European libraries. 

The Conference then appointed a committee to 
deal with the subject of the proposed new edition 
of Mr, W. F. Poole’s Index of Periodical Lite- 
rature. This was commenced by him when a 
student at Yale, and the last edition appeared in 
1853, It is now proposed to supplement this 
work by a co-operative effort, and bring.it down to 
date, the efforts of English and American collabo- 
rateurs receiving the benefit of Mr. Poole’s final 
revision. 

We reserve until next week the remainder of 
our report, when we may also endeavour to pre- 
Sent some general reflections upon the results of 
the Conference. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : October 1, 1877. 

The political excitements and dangers at this 
moment agitating France are not only fatal to the 
country’s material prosperity, its commerce, and 
industry, they are also a bar to literary production. 
A publisher is loth to risk the sale of a volume at 
. & time when politics are so all-absorbing as to 
leave the public no leisure for reading anything 
ut the newspapers. ‘True it is that these, under 
the sting of passion, have acquired a literary value 
they have long been destitute of. No articles 
since the days of the Second Empire have produced 








such a sensation as M. John Lemoinne’s against 
the Ministry, in the Journal des Débats. M. 
Thiers’s death also has been the occasion of some 
fine speeches, particularly M. J. Simon’s, com- 
memorating his wisdom as a statesman, and M. de 
Sacy’s on his merits as a littérateur and a writer. 
M. Thiers himself has left us, in his Lettre aur 
Electeurs, a political testament which is at the 
same time a literary work, displaying the same 
clearness and vigour, the amiable and lucid good 
sense, that characterise all he has written. This is 
almost the only kind of literature that excites any 
interest just now; with the addition, perhaps, of 
Victor Hugo’s new book—to which I hope to 
recur in the postscript—istoire d’un Crime, 
anda very interesting volume by M. Daudet on the 
Procés des Ministres of Charles X. in 1830 (Quan- 
tin). The situation of Charles X. in 1830 was 
very much like that of Marshal MacMahon in 
1877. Both tried to force the will of the country 
and compel it to adopt a policy contrary to its 
interests and wishes, The Ministers who in 1830 
took upon themselves the responsibility of these 
illegal and revolutionary acts were punished by 
being sentenced to imprisonment for life. M. 
Daudet, who already by means of his personal 
connexions has been able to furnish a number of 
fresh particulars about M. de Martignac’s Ministry, 
has made a very profound and lucid study of the 
trial of the Ministers, which ought to make the 
ge imitators of M. de Polignac pause and 
retlect. 

Political again, in character and interest, is the 
Biography of Cavour, just published by M. de 
Mazade (Plon), a conscientious work, but wanting 
in colour like everything from the pen of the esti- 
mable and timid political chronicler of the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes. Nevertheless his book attracts 
a good deal of attention on account of the very 
strong sympathies and antipathies the Italian 
cause awakened in France and the immense in- 
fluence the creation of the Kingdom of Italy had 
on the destinies of our country. 

The successful reception the sixth and last 
volume of the Lettres de Doudan (C. Lévy) has 
met with must again be ascribed to the political 
character of the book. It chiefly contains letters 
written during the Second Empire, in which this 
keen and fastidious spirit scourges with witty in- 
dignation the scandals, the violence, and the follies 
of the Imperial Government. He shows his clear- 
sightedness by never ceasing from 1864, and above 
all from 1866, to foretell the misfortunes which 
the ambition of Prussia and Napoleon III.’s want 
of foresight would bring upon France. 

Foreign, not home, politics lend a present in- 
terest to MM. Sorel’s and Funk-Brentano’s Droit 
des Gens (Plon). It is true that the war now 
being waged in the East, that gives a reality to all 
the questions of international law which were 
already raised by the war of 1870, only furnishes 
examples of the violation of all the principles put 
forward by MM. Sorel and Funk-Brentano. Both 
the uuthors are already honourably known to fame, 
the former by his admirable Histotre diplomatique 
de la Guerre Franco-Allemande ; the latter by his 
works on the philosophy of the sciences and social 
morals. Both are professors at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, one of the most useful 
creations of later years, and destined to become 
the nursery of our administrators and diploma- 
tists. Their book is a manual, and has all the 
qualities requisite to a work of that kind : it is cor- 
rect, clear, and concise. The authors were uvbliged 
to confine themselves to the theory of the facts, 
without giving examples; but examples, alas ! too 
recent, present themselves to the mind of the in- 
telligent reader to serve as illustration to the 
theories. We feel, indeed, throughout the whole 
book a silent protest against the law of might as it 
was preached and practised in Germany, and it is 
that which gives it a sort of suppressed warmth and 
concealed emotion. We are not, therefore, to sup- 
pose that MM. Sorel and Funk-Brentano are idealist 
theorists—from one point of view, on the contrary, 





they are very positive and practical. To them the 
law of nations is the natural relations of peoples to 
each other; but those natural relations only show 
themselves in times of peace; far from there being 
a law of war, war is nothing but the rupture of 
the ordinary rules of the law of nations. That 
law is neither absolute nor immutable, it changes 
with the times and the civilisation. Its sanction 
can neither be brute force nor an arbitration, 
which would itself need sanction; it is in the 
very nature of things, which wills that sooner or 
later errors and crimes beget their own punish- 
ment. Under the modest form of a manual of in- 
struction this book is suggestive of thought, and 
by its temperate and elegant style affords the 
reader genuine literary enjoyment. 

Those who can free themselves from the pre~ 
occupations of the day to turn to more peaceful 
studies do not find much that is attractive in the 
literature of the moment. Nevertheless M. 
Feuillet has just published a new novel, Les 
Amours de Philippe (C. Lévy), wherein his 
talent as a writer is as brilliant as ever, but the 
subject of which is revolting to all sense of deli- 
cacy. This Philippe, who becomes the lover of 
the wife of his protector and friend, and, without 
daring to sever Fis connexion with her, marries a 
pure, naive young girl, whose love he has spurned 
for many years, is the most vapid creature imagin- 
able; but these are the kind of characters towards 
whom the morality of the great world, whose 
apostle M. Feuillet has constituted himself, is only 
too lenient. 

Le Nabab, by M. Alph. Daudet, which is being 
published in the Temps, is a work of a different 
kind. It is a most carefully studied and life-like 
picture of Parisian society under the Second 
Empire, with portraits of well-known personages— 
among others M. de Morny—introduced into it. 
But we regret to see that M. Daudet’s talent is 
losing something of its simplicity and vigour. 
He becomes confused, diffuse, and incorrect ; 
he heaps on his colours one on the top of the 
other, and often draws caricatures rather than 
pictures. As regards composition and style, Jack 
was inferior to Fromont jeune; and the Nabab is 
inferior to Jack. 

While still engaged on his book on L’Etudiant, 
destined, no doubt, to be as great a success as his 
Souvenirs d'un Volontaire dun An, M. Vallery- 
Radot has, with filial piety, collected the literary 
fragments formerly published by his father in the 
Constitutionnel. These recollections, the work of a 
modest but eminent literary man, have a great 
charm for us in the present dearth of literary 
criticism. These studies on the style of Bossuet, 
on Veuillot, La Montagne, and Michelet, are 
finished pieces. The article on Hégésippe 
Moreau, with whom he was personally closely 
acquainted, is a touching chapter in the history of 
poets who have been unfortunate. 

We have before us another posthumous work, 
entitled Notes d’un Mourant sur la Vie, by G. 
Caumont (Fischbacher). Attacked at the age 
of twenty by disease of the lungs, dying by slow 
degrees at a distance from all his own people, 
under the skies of Madeira, M. Caumont wrote 
day by day the history of his despair. There 
is a great deal of talent, and, at times, real 
eloquence in the blasphemies with which he over- 
whelms a God in whom he does not believe ; 
but also a great deal of declamation, bad taste, 
and little deep thought. It interests but does 
not touch us, 

All those, since Pascal, who have tried to paint 
the tragic element in human fate have fallen very 
far short of that great chief of all moralists. 
Whether one is a Christian or not, the Pensées 
remain as profound as they are beautiful. Nor can 
one ever tire of studying the mutilated text, 
scrutinising those fly-leaves, scrawled in haste, 
and put together without connexion and at hazard, 
in the hopes of finding out some word that has 
become effaced and of divining the plan Pascal 
had in view. Since M. Faugére’s edition, no 
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complete work had been set on foot to amend the 
text of the Pensées. A young scholar of great 
merit, M. Molinier, who is actively engaged on 
the reprint of the Grande Histoire du Languedoc, 
by D. Vaissete, has undertaken a complete edition 
of the works of Pascal (Lemerre). The first con- 
tains the Pensécs, the text of which is infinitely 
more correct than M. Faugére’s, and an Introduc- 
tion well worth reading. Men have wanted in 
our century—which is marked by a predilection 
for distressed and agitated minds—to see in Pascal 
a pious sceptic, struggling with his own doubts, 
tormented and contivually disturbed by the con- 
tradictions which rend the heart and mind of 
man, and at last seeking refuge from his doubts in 
the Catholic faith and observances. M. Molinier 
upholds, with reason, that Pascal was a true 
believer, happy in the fullness of his faith, and 
that the passages that bear the impress of scep- 
ticism, or trouble of mind, are either sentences 
put into the mouth of unbelievers, or forms of 
reasoning. He is, nevertheless, wrong not to 
recognise that if these passages are so vehement, 
passionate, and eloquent, Pascal must at certain 
moments have felt and understood all these 
doubts. His great mind saw nature and life in 
all their reality, and though a believer, and a 
happy believer, he gave these doubts and sorrows 
their poignant and irresistible force from recollec- 
tion or imagination. In the subsequent volumes 
M. Molinier will give us several unpublished 
writings of Pascal’s, unfortunately theological 
writings of no great value. G. Monon. 


P.S.—I_ have just read Victor Hugo's new 
volume Histotre d’un Crime, Déposition dun 
Témoin, straight through, without stopping; I 
read it with feverish interest and emotion, and I 
think I can safely assert that it will take its place 
among the best works of our great poet. Written 
the very day after the coup d'état, of December 2, 
still throbbing with indignation caused by that 
criminal attempt, this book at the same time dis- 
plays a lofty serenity, inspired by contempt for 
the victors. It contains few reflections, no de- 
clamations, It is a narrative, the model of a true 
and living narrative—the actual experience of an 
eye-witness. No doubt, here and there are found 
traces of bad taste, some odd antithesis, some joke 
out of place; but these blemishes are rare, and 
they are, I should be afraid, additions made by 
Victor Hugo to his original manuscript in re- 
vising it. The volume just published, which is to 
be followed by a second, contains the history 
of the second and third days of December; the 
nocturnal arrest of the sixteen representatives, the 
last meeting in the Palais de Assemblée, that of 
the Mairie de l’Arrondissement, followed by the 
arrest of the 220 deputies; the efforts made by the 
members of the Left to raise the people, the attempts 
at barricades, the death of Baudin, the beginning of 
an insurrection on the evening of December 3. The 
heroic part Victor Hugo took in these events is 
well known: how, with Schoelcher, J. Favre, 
Arnaud de l’Ariége, Leblond, De Flotte, &c., he 
risked his life to defend the honour of France by 
resisting as far as possible the violence done to 
her. He no doubt tells all that he did, but he 
cannot be said either to exaggerate the part he 
played or to have written for self-glorification ; 
he gives each the place he deserves, and his narra- 
tive wears the aspect of truth. Having taken 

art in all these events, having known all who 
ought with him, he adds to the history a multi- 
tude of exact and minute particulars which impart 
a real novelty to his book. What he tells of the 
High Court of Justice, of the intentional delays 
théy interposed in order not to have time to judge 
the President on the articles of impeachment, has 
never yet been so precisely stated. The particulars 
relating to the inertia of the people in hee of the 
outrage, the difficulty of arousing their indignation 
and making them take up arms, are also very 
curious, though the fact itself was well known. 
Several anecdotes hitherto unpublished are most 
precious: the one about Proudhon, let out of 





9 by favour, and trying to prevent any revo- 
utionary movement; the one about the demo- 
cratic and Catholic workman who asked the Arch- 
bishop Sibour to come out into the streets with 
his clergy, to protest against the coup d'état, and 
Mer. Maret urging Sibour to try this heroic course ; 
the one about E. de Girardin, and the part he 
took in the resistance, and his chimerical scheme 
of a universal strike against Louis Napoleon, &c. 
The story is intermixed throughout with vivid 
and powerful portraits—M. de Morny, Dupin, 
Girardin; moreover, all the personages of the 
drama stand out in bold relief, and are full 
of life and originality. It is only when they 
are made to hold rather long speeches that 
Victor Hugo cannot help making them talk in the 
Hugotic style, in short antithetical sentences. 
Thus he cites words addressed to him by Louis 
Napoleon which Louis Napoleon certainly never 
uttered in that juxtaposition, and no one but Victor 
Hugo could have invented. 

And to how many reflections the book gives rise ! 
Consoling and sad reflections, mournful and 
comical. What is more beautiful than the devotion 
of men who, without hope of success, sacrifice 
their lives in resisting crime? What more dis- 
couraging than to see the immense army of func- 
tionaries, soldiers and accomplices of every rank 
aud description, so vile a crime could command ? 
And, on the other hand, is there not something 
comically sad in it, because it reveals one of the 
faults of the French, to see these heroic defenders 
of the right losing their time in making useless 
decrees. Calls to arms are all very well; but to 
issue decrees ordaining the abolition of the octrots 
and the removal of Baudin’s ashes to the Panthéon 
—what childish folly! But no matter! These 
men, on the 3rd and 4th of December, saved the 
honour of France, and this book by Victor Hugo, 
who was among them, will remain the most 
splendid testimony to their patriotism and courage. 


BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS, 


It. 


Tue tablet which forms the subject of my present 

communication is the fifth in order in the cosmo- 

gonic series, and relates to the creation of the 

sun, moon, and stars, and to the chronometric 

purposes for which they were ordained. I now 

give my reading of the document, and then pro- 

ceed to explain the nature of its contents, 

(1) He made pleasant the positions of the great gods. 

(2) The constellations their figures as the period 
stars he fixed. 

(3) He placed also the year by the observations to 
be regulated. 

(4) Twelve months of stars by threes he caused to 
be fixed 

(5) From the day when the year is fixed until its 
end 

(6) He regulated the positions of the crossing stars 
for their rising and setting 

(7) Not to make any error or to be hindered in 
any way whatsoever. 

(8) The positions of Bel and Hea he placed along 
with his own. 

(9) He opened also the great gates in the sides of 
the world. 

(10) The bolts they were made strong on the right 
hand and the left. 

(11) In the hollow which is there he produced an 
uprising. 

(12) The moon he caused to shoot forth; it circled 
through the night. 

(13) He sent it forth also the inspector of all by night, 
until the dawn of day 

(14) ~— -_ not failing by its revolutions he 

xe 


(15) At the commencement of the month at the rising 

of the night 

(16) Horns grow out to illuminate the heavens. 

(17) By the seventh day toa circle it begins to in- 
crease 

(18) ceasing towards the mornings its light 

(19) At that time on the horizon of heaven the Sun 

(20)... . he took and its form he made 





(21)... . tothe path the Sun was perfected 

(22) .. .. the morning the Sun then proclaims 

(23) Not varying from the course of his path 

(24) ... light he increases and judgment he judges. 


Such is the reading of one of the most impor- 
tant cuneiform inscriptions yet deciphered, and 
one which may be well considered the most care- 
fully drawn-up and worded of all the dogmatic 
class. In these twenty-four lines we have the 
condensation of the whole of the great astronomical 
library of the Babylonian empire, a work which had 
grown with the empire and which had reached a 
very great many editions. 

This tablet corresponds, in the nature of its 
contents, though not in their order, with the 
work of the Creator in the Hebrew account, 
in the Book of Genesis, on the fourth day 
of the creative week (Gen. ii, 14—19). The 
reason of the difference in the order is at once 
apparent when we consider the nature of the 
two systems. The Babylonian had in his first 
tablet to develop the Creator from the various 
forces of nature. The Hebrew simply states the 
existence of the Creator—the “High One,” the 
Almighty. This evolution of the Creator I partly 
traced in my former letter, but since then 1 have 
discovered a curious list of the chief stages of the 
development from the first work of creation to 
the final conception of “the god.” This list— 
part of which is published in the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions, vol. iii., 63, and part of which or of a 
duplicate is unpublished—furnishes some most 
interesting matter. AsI intend at some future 
time to publish more fully my ideas on these im- 
portant tablets, I will now only notice that which 
relates directly to my former communication. In 
the place of Tiamat and Abéu, there appears a 
new or variant reading. For Tiamat we have 


~~), Syed <)-FEN SEY ~~) Cel 
reading “The divine mother who has borne the 
heaven” as the name of Tiamat, or the deep, the 
pre-creation darkness. This conception of Dark- 
ness as the mother of all is very errs? illus- 
trated in the last of the legends of the Isdubar 
Series, which relates to the death of Heabani, 
the companion of Isdubar. 


“She who is darkness. She who is darkness the 
mother, the lady of the dawn, she is darkness. 
Her gathering shadow like a cloak covers him.” 


This idea is common alike to Hebrew and 
Arabic mythology, as Dr. Goldziher has shown. 
But TUM, or TAM, or TU, the Semitic Tiamat, 
is not the watery deep, the sea—a sense which 
was afterwards given to it when the people became 
acquainted with the sea and wished to express 
the idea of its vastness. Again, we see the same 
idea, Tu, or Tu-tu, the old Akkadian deity of 
death, or the night, was called the “ begetter and 
strengthener of all the gods.” Apasu has been 
explained in my former letter, and I therefore 
pass on to the next pair. These are a god, A-la- 
la, and his wife, Bi-li-li. Now, the first of these, 
which I take to be the first light, is evidently 
akin to the Hebrew $b,, which though used 
in the sense of “to cry out, to triumph,” had, as 
a primary meaning, that of “ to be brilliant,” as 
Goldziher has pointed out by the derivatives, the 
Aramaic 993, the new moon—z.e., “ first light ”— 
and the Hebrew 55x, “the morning star.” Here 
we have a curious parallel to the Hebrew “let 
there be light.” Here is a deification of the first 
ray of light. The “ messenger of the rising sun,” 
who first killed the darkness, the “ Kir-kir Tia- 
mat,” or “coiling Tiamat,’ who had coiled round 
the world, is mated with “the confused” (Heb. 
bb3) or mingled dawn—which is the child of 
night—and in its grey colour represents the fusion 
of light and darkness. 

In an older legend of the creation, which was 
derived from purely Akkadian sources, we find 
the first pair under the names of BA. NI.NI.— 
“the Creator of the gods ”—as the husband of the 
dawn, and in one of the inscriptions in the British 
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Museum the gods are called “the sons of the 
rising Sun,” or the dawn (xy). The offspring of 
this pair are the two deities Lakhma and Lakhama, 
who I explain were deifications of force or 
fighting—and represent the warring of light and 
the dark night—the Kir-kir Tiamat. The former 


of these words I connect with the Arabic BSS ; 


Karkarat, re-entering, “renewing,” and also 
driving or agitating clouds (Cataf. 303), also the 


root } Kur, repeating, and the Heb. 4555, “to 
4 


circle round ”—+#,e, dance, whirl. One ofthe most 
beautiful of the Assyrian legends is the one relat- 
ing to the fight between these Kir-kir Tiamut, and 
the god Merodach, the morning Sun, the Akka- 
diau Amar-ituk, or circle of the sun, the solar day, 
—t.e. revolution—and as this relates to the dawn 
of the first day of the creation as well as every 
other, I will reserve it for a future communication 
in which I intend to give some account of the 
numerous dawn-myths of Assyria. As I said in 
the early portion of my letter, it was necessary for 
the Babylonian to develop the Creator, while the 
Hebrew starts with the postulate “there is a 
God; he is the Creator.” Having now in this 
portion of my letter, together with my former one, 
traced the development of the three great gods, 
I will now proceed to explain the tablet of the 
ereation of the stars, the moon, and the sun as 
the work of one of them. The tablet opens with 
the somewhat curt phrase, “He made pleasant 
(tw2)the positions of the great gods;” a variant 
reading in another copy gives “ three great gods” 
—i.e, Anu, Bel, and Hea. The word which is used 
here, and also in lines six and eight, is Manzaz— 
a niphal participle of zizu, “ to make strong,” hence 
that “ which is made firm ” or “ strong ”—and, as 
the word is here applied to the position of the 
stars in heaven, it corresponds to the Greek use 
of the word orepéwpa by the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint in translating the Hebrew ypx, which 
our translators render “ firmament.” This phrase, 
above referred to, in some respects corresponds to 
the Biblical idea of “and God saw that it was 
good.” 

In the contents of this document we see con- 
veyed the same idea in the creation of the 
heavenly bodies as that in the Hebrew account 
—the divisions and regulation of the seasons, 
years, and all divisions of time. The order of the 
chronometric divisions is here given with most 
accurate care and order :-— 

I. The regulation of the year, in lines 1 to 3. 

. ao The regulation of the seasons, in lines 

07. 

. ha The division of the month and its length, 

o 18. 

IV. The length of the day, by the remaining 
portion of the tablet, which is unfortunately much 
mutilated in the lower portion. 


The first work of the Creator—here the god of 
Heaven, Anu—was the collection and arrangement 
of the stars in — or constellations, here 

derivative from the root 
wi, “to resemble.” Certain of these groups 
were selected as the regulators of the year, and 
are called ET] Ey <!-, or “ measuring stars,” 
or “period stars.” The first sign of this group is a 
determinative which denotes a sheep, the stars being 
considered as the sheep of heaven by the Assyrians ; 
and hence the use of this determinative here. 
There is given (W. A. I. 57) a list of seven stars 
of this class, “‘ the measures ;” but I am inclined 
to think that the list in plate 58 of the same 
volume is more likely the complete one, as it is 
evident from the statement of the “twelve months 
of stars” that we require twelve stars. 

These twelve stars are the names of Merodach 
during the months of the year, this god being the 
rising sun of the Babylonians ; and as their names 
im some way correspond to the zodiacal signs, I 
will consider each with its month. 

The year was called by the Akkadians MU. ANNA 





—the record of Heaven—and by the Assyrians 
santu, a feminine derivative from the root mY, 
to repeat. 

Ina tablet of the astronomical class (W.A.T. iii. 
52, 3) the regulation of the year is thus given :— 
“Twelve months making the year [of] [60 x 6] 
360 days, of which the number is recorded by the 
hand,” and again in the same tablet we have the 
passage :—“ Establishing the year by its months, 
fixing the months by the days.” —_- 

The Babylonian regular year consisted of twelve 
months of thirty days each, and the names, with 
the exception of the eighth, correspond to the late 
Hebrew and Aramean ones. As the constitution 
of the Babylonian year has been very minutely 
examined by Mr. Sayce, in his work on the Baby- 
lonian Astronomy, I can add but very little to it, 
and I will, therefore, only note some few new 
facts connected with the months. 

The month which began the year was called 
Nisannu by the Assyrians, and also parakku—the 
dividing month. This may be compared with the 
veil of the Jewish Temple called 7375 ; this name 
was given it on account of its dividing the two, 
the new and old years.* The first of Nisan 
was fixed by the morning star being Mercury (?) 
or Sulpaxr-uddu, the messenger of the dawn, the 
name of Merodach in this month. With Nisan 
began the Spring season, which extended until 
Tammuz or Duvzu, the fourth month of the year 
—1i.e., the summer solstice. The month was called 
by the Akkadians sv. mu.NA, “ the benefit of the 
year.” In a new calendar of the Babylonian year 
which I discovered a short time ago a curious 
series of festivals are given for Tammuz. I shall 
consider the contents of this document in the next 
communication, when I hope to examine the various 
months of the year. 

With the autumnal equinox in the month 
Kisleu began the Autumn, and the name of 
Merodach in this month was Niribi, or the crossing 
star, because at this period half the year was 
completed. With the ninth month of the 
Babylonian year, the month Tebet, and the winter 
solstice, the Winter season commenced. It was 
in this month that the Son of Life, the autumn and 
summer sun, Duzi or Tammuz, was slain by the 
boar’s tusk of winter. It was in this month that 
the Hea-bani, the agricultural sun, the companion 
of Isdubar during the warm part of the year, is 
slain. In the last month of the year, the month 
Adar, Merodach takes the name of the “fish of 
Hea,” evidently referring to the zodiacal sign of 
this month. 

In my next letter I hope to be able to examine 
the various months of the year in detail, and to 
give some extracts from some important new 
tablets as yet unpublished. 

In my former letter one of the signs in the 
name of the god Lakhma was printed wrong. I 


ought to have written ryyy< for I, the 


latter reading makh instead of lakh. 
W. Sr. C. Boscawen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ARABIC DICTIONARIES. 
Belgrave Mansions, 8.W.: Oct. 1, 1877. 

There are some sentences in the Prospectus of 
Prof. Dozy’s Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes 
(of which a notice appeared in last week's 
AcapEeMy) which are liable to misconstruction. 
The Leyden Professor begins his advertisement 
with the sweeping assertion, “ L’insuffisance des 
dictionnaires arabes de Golius, de Freytag, de 
Lane, etc., est généralement reconnue;” and goes 
on to explain that the reason of this is that they 
all, “quels que soient leurs mérites,” are only 
translations of native Arab works, which are open 
to the accusation of excessive purism, and more- 
over contain many words which have now become 
unintelligible even to the most learned among the 
Muslims. ‘“ Les arabisants sont done a peu prés 
dans la situation oi seraient les hellénistes si, en 
lisant Thucydide, Démosthénes et Platon, ils 
n’avaient qu'un dictionnaire du dialecte dHo- 
mére.” 

Iam not sure that to make an indiscriminate 
attack upon all one’s predecessors is the best way 
to forward the sale of a new book. Mr. Lane 
himself was always noted for the delicacy with 
which he corrected the faults of Golius and 
Freytag; and yet those faults were of the most 
egregious, and, as the acknowledged chief of 
Arabic scholars, Mr. Lane was aware that his cor- 
rections, however expressed, would be admitted 
without dispute. Prof. Dozy is at present known 
rather as an historian than as a scholar, and can, I 
think, scarcely afford to indulge in slighting the 
scholars who have gone before him. . 

The prospectus appears to me to misconceive 
the character of Mr. Lane’s Lexicon. The com- 
parison to a dictionary of the Homeric dia lect is de- 
ficient in the essential condition of a com parison— 
a point of resemblance between the things com- 

ared. The real facts of the case are very simple. 
BS soon as the Arabs began to spread abroad in 
their rapid career of conquest, their language 
began to be corrupted by being brought in con- 
tact with the languages of Asia, Africa, and even 
Europe. Seeing the danger to their Kurin if 
the process of corruption went on, the Arabs at 
ne agen to record their language with scrupu- 
lous care. With a natural talent for grammar 
and lexicography, their efforts were successful, 
and a long series of lexicological and grammatical 
works present to us the classical Arabic in the 
state it was at Mohammad’s time. The minute 
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accuracy of the record is beyond doubt. The 
writers only pretended to state what was spoken 
by the Arabs in classical times, and to arrange this 
in a certain order of their own. The order is 
capable of improvement; but the main fact re- 
mains that in these works we have a true record 
of the speech of the early Arabs. Mr. Lane’s 
great task was to bring all the leading native 
authorities within the reach of European students. 
This task he accomplished (a comparatively small 
portion, however, remaining to be published) with 
an accuracy and learning unsurpassed. His 
Lexicon is the treasure-house of the classical 
Arabic language, and in this lies its value. He 
prepared the way for the comparative Semitic 
philologist, who at last has sure data to work 
upon. However the order and connexion of roots 
and meanings may require rearrangement, the 
comparative philologist knows that what is re- 
corded by Mr. Lane was actually spoken by the 
classical Arabs and bore the meaning given. 

When the Muslims came into contact with a 
higher civilisation and brought to Western Europe 
the science of India and Greece, as a matter of 
course new terms were introduced into the lan- 
guage, new forms manufactured to suit new re- 
quirements, But in the main the written lang uage 
continued unchanged. A mediaeval Arabic author 
can be read by a scholar who knows the Kuran. 
He will meet with some technical terms and some 
forms not used in classical times; and for these 
he will require some special dictionary, such as 
Prof. Dozy’s or another. But, as a rule, as a very 
distinguished Arabic scholar remarked to me a 
short time ago, the striking thing in reading 
Arabic historically, even to quite modern Arabic, 
is the slight change the language has undergone. 

I think I have now explained the term “ in- 
sufficiency” applied by Prof. Dozy to Mr. Lane, 
Golius and Freytag, without distinction, in his 
opening sentence. The new Supplément will 
doubtless be exceedingly useful. The sources of 
the work, however, will deprive it of any claim to 
high authority; though they will add consider- 
ably to our knowledge of the special terms of 
mediaeval Arabic in Spain. The Mohit-el-Mohit 
of Butrus el-Bustini is a most excellent and use- 
ful compilation ; but the extraordinary numb er of 
misprints it presents require the interpretation of 
a fine scholar before the work can be cited with 
safety. Srantey Lane Poors, 








SCIENCE. 


Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles: a 
Description of the Flowering Plan ts and 
Ferns of those Islands. By J. G. Baker, 
F.L.S. Published under the Authority of 
the Colonial Government of Mauritius. 


(London: 8. Reeve & Co., 1877.) 


Tuts is one of the colonial Floras pre- 
pared mainly or entirely at the Kew Her- 
barium and published at the expense of 
the Colonial Government, and is uniform 
with those for Hongkong and Tropical Africa, 
the latter still unfinished. The plan of these 
Floras allows of but brief diagnostic de- 
scriptions and mere indications of localities ; 
and all critical and exegetical notes and 
disquisitions are as a rule avoided. The 
result is a “Prodromus” to serve as a 
groundwork for future and more exhaustive 
work by local botanists, rather than a com. 
plete account even of existing knowledge. 
The title would have been more complete 
had the name of Rodriguez been added, as 
the plants of that island are included in the 
Flora, ‘This group of islands is situated in 
the southern tropics of the Indian Ocean; 
Mauritius (formerly known as Isle de France) 
is about 500 miles east of Madagascar, in 








Lat. 20° §., Rodriguez being 300 miles 
further to the east in nearly the same lati- 
tude, and the Seychelles 900 miles to the 
north in Lat. 3°-6° S. The French island of 
Bourbon (formerly Réunion) lies about 100 
miles west and a little south from Mauritius, 
and its flora is not included in the present 
volume. The whole area of land embraced 
is only some 850 square miles—about that 
of an average English county. Mauritius 
(700 square miles) and Rodriguez are en- 
tirely volcanic islands, the Seychelles wholly 
granitic. The hills of Mauritius reach a 
height of 2,500 to nearly 3,000 feet ; those 
of Rodriguez a little over 1,000 feet; and 
those of Mahé, the largest (30,000 acres) of 
the Seychelles gronp—which consists of more 
than thirty islands—3,000 feet. The climate 
of all is similar and completely tropical. 

The special interest which attaches to the 
vegetation of oceanic islands makes it very 
important to possess an accurate list of the 
‘**Mascarene ”’ flora (using this term in its 
larger sense). Complete catalogues for 
Madagascar and Bourbon are still desiderata 
which it is hoped, at least so far as the latter 
is concerned, will soon be supplied by the 
French ; and the present volume for the re- 
maining islands comes now late in the day. 
For in Mauritius, as in a still more marked 
degree in St. Helena and to a less extent in 
Madeira, the destruction of the original 
forests and the introduction of foreign plants 
have led to the partial or complete extinc- 
tion of many of the peculiar endemic species. 
In these small areas such destruction is 
easily brought about, and in Mauritius the 
very extensive cultivation of sugar has been a 
principal factor in the process. The number 
of introduced plants is exceedingly large; and 
the author states that so rapid has been the 
change in the flora that if Bojer had not in 
his Hortus Mauritianus, in 1837, drawn with 
a firm hand the line between indigenous 
and introduced species, it could not now 
have been satisfactorily done. All plants 
considered to be “ naturalised ” are found in 
their proper systematic position in the Flora, 
but printed in different type from the na- 
tives; the author has not been lenient in 
admitting doubtful cases into the latter cate- 
gory. The introductions are, of course, 
mainly the universal weeds of the tropics, 
but besides these there are a number of in- 
teresting Asiatic and Madagascarian species, 
some of which were imported long ago and 


now form apparently a portion of the natural 


vegetation. 

The Kew standard of a species is a liberal 
one, and combination has been here freely 
employed. Thus we find thirteen published 
species reduced to synonyms under Hrythro- 
spermum mauritianwm, Baker. This is in 
accordance with Kew custom; but why does 
the aggregate receive a new specific name ? 
The number of native species is, in Mauri- 
tius, 869 ; in the Seychelles, 338 ; in Rodri- 
guez, 202; the whole number being 1,058. 
The naturalised species in all the islands are 
given as 269. Of the native species more 
than half are restricted to the Mascarene 
Archipelago, 304 being endemic and 232 
extending to other islands; of the remain- 
der, 145 are found in both Africa and Asia, 
66 are African but not Asian, and 68 Asian 
but not African; while 225 are common 








to both the Old and New Worlds. As 
might be expected, many of the endemic 
species, especially of Rodriguez and the 
Seychelles, were previously unknown, and 
we find that as many as 122 novelties are 
described in the Flora. In many cases 
there are whole groups of endemic new 
species. Thus the five species of Canthium 
(Plecironia) are all new; of sixteen species 
of Eugenia nine are new; four species of 
Polyscias out of seven are novelties, and so 
are both the species of Loranthus. Per- 
haps one of the most characteristic groups 
in the flora are the Pandaneae, which 
have been studied by Dr. I. B. Balfour, to 
whose investigations in 1874 we owe most 
of our knowledge of Rodriguez botany ; 
there are sixteen of these fine plants, no less 
than nine of which were previously unknown, 
and some of the others scarcely known from 
Gaudichaud’s figures. The new genera are 
seven, three from the Seychelles, one from 
Mauritius, and three from Rodriguez. 

The proportion of the large natural orders 
to the whole flora is remarkably different to 
that which holds in the world at large, or in 
the neighbouring continent of Africa. Ferns 
head the list, with nearly 16 per cent., a very 
large proportion ; the order next in point of 
number is Orchideae, with nearly 7°5 per 
cent.; and this is followed by the sequence 
of Gramineae, Cyperaceae, Rubiaceae, and 
Euphorbiaceae. Compositae then come, with 
only 4 per cent., and Leguminosae closely 
follow. This low position of Leguminosae, 
which is the largest order in Tropical 
Africa, where it exceeds both Rubiaceae and 
Compositae, is noteworthy; no new, and 
scarcely any endemic, species of this family 
occur in the Flora. 

The tree-ferns of the island are three 
species of Cyathea, all Mascarene types. 
There are no native bamboos. The seventy- 
nine species of Orchideae have been worked 
out, apparently with great care, by Mr. S. 
Moore ; there are few novelties. Palms are 
well represented by fifteen species (included 
in ten genera), and have been elaborated 
by Dr. Balfour. Six are endemic-in the 
Seychelles (one the well-known Coco-de-mer, 
the fruit of which was so long an object of 
wonder), two in Rodriguez, and two (one of 
which is the curious bottle-shaped “ Gar- 
goulette ’”’ palm), in the small islets lying off 
Mauritius. Exception must be taken to the 
reasoning employed to justify discarding a 
properly published and defined generic 
name. Such a name cannot be “suppressed.” 
because the supposed motives of the author 
in giving it are not approved of. The 
facts relating to Phoenicophorium, Wendl. 
are well known (see Journal of Botany, 1865, 
p- 353), and the claim of the name to re- 
cognition must be decided by the ordinary 
rules of priority. 

This valuable contribution to botany, 
which must have been prepared in the inter- 
vals of many other engagements, bears the 
stamp of a comprehensive grasp and judi- 
cious handling of a peculiar flora beset 
with special difficulties, especially to one 
wholly unacquainted with the islands them- 
selves. The author’s remarkable rapidity of 
work, and acknowledged skill in facile sys- 
tematic arrangement, receive ample illustra- 
tion. How completely he has been successful 
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it is mainly for local botanists to determine, 
for the test of a Flora must be found in its 
utility in the field rather than in the her- 
barium. The apology for the production of 
Floras of foreign countries compiled entirely 
in the herbarium by home-keeping botanists 
is that the latter are the only persons who 
have the opportunity of consulting the often 
scattered and extensive literature and speci- 
mens necessary to properly estimate and 
utilise the work of previous labourers in the 
same field. It must be left to the botanists 
and collectors in the countries themselves to 
correct the necessary imperfections, and fill up 
the inevitable gaps and meagre descriptions. 

From what has been said, however, it is 
clearly important that the special kind of 
work which can only be done in a regular 
botanical establishment on a large scale here 
at home should be done, as far as its range 
extends, thoroughly, and, if possible, ex- 
haustively. This cannot be the case if the 
author is content with consulting a single 
herbarium, even though that one is the exten- 
sive but chiefly modern collection at Kew. 
It is extraordinary, indeed, to find in a Flora 
of Mauritius the name of Aublet not even 
mentioned, though our earliest authentic 
information is derived from him and his fine 
collection, accompanied by voluminous MS. 
descriptions, the result of eight years’ resi- 
dence in the island from 1753-61, is in the 
British Museum.* In the Museum also 
are many of Commerson’s plants, who was 
the next investigator of the botany of Mau- 
ritius, and those of Colonel Hardwicke, 
Roxburgh, Sir J. MacGregor, and others 
who collected there in the early part of the 
present century. The examination of these 
could not fail to have added to the useful- 
ness of the Flora, not only by addition of 
some few speciest (which is a minor 
matter) and the verification of some others 
of which the author had not seen specimens, 
but also in tracing out the history of some 
of the peculiar endemic species. But there 
is no trace in the book of any attempt in 





* The circumstances connected with Fusée Aublet’s 
mission to L’Isle de France, his efforts to establish a 
botanic garden at “‘ Pampelmouze,” and his quarrel 
with M. le Poivre, which led to his return to France, 
are told by himself in the preface to the Histoire des 
Plantes de la Guiane Frangaise (1775.) In this work 
(ii., pp. 1839-160) will also be found all that he pub- 
lished on the flora of Mauritius, as an appendix 
under the title of “Indication de Plantes qui se 
trouvent 4 Jlisle de France tant indigenes ou 
naturelles 4 cette isle, que naturalisées ou apportées 
de diverses régions.” This is not of much value as 
a catalogue of Mauritius plants, as it consists chiefly 
of references to figures and descriptions in the works 
of Burmann, Rheede, and Rumphius; still it is the 
earliest information we possess on the subject. A 
useful feature is the addition in the case of the intro- 
duced species of the country from whence the plant 
was derived, and frequently of the name of the person 
by whom it was procured, thus giving approximate 
dates. Aublet himself cultivated everything he 
could get seeds of, and useful species from all 
parts of the globe. He states that he possessed 
also a great number of plants which appeared to him 
to be new genera, and these he hoped to make known 
when opportunity offered. Sir J. Banks bought the 
whole of his herbarium and MSS. for a small sum. 
There are also in the Museum some specimens which 
Aublet sent to the Royal Society of London, to which 
body he offered to present the remainder. 

t We observe that three aquatic species, natives of 
Mauritius, are not included in the Flora:—the cos- 
mopolitan Naias minor, All; Hydrilia verticillata, 
Casp.; and Cymodocea ciliata, Ehrenb. 





this direction, one of considerable interest 
and importance in the case of Mauritius. 

It is curious to compare this and other of 
the Kew Floras with works of a similar 
character undertaken by good non-vifficial 
botanists with leisure. Take, for instance, 
the late Rev. R. T. Lowe’s (unfortunately, 
unfinished) Flora of Madeiru. One cannot 
help feeling—-whatever be our views on 
specific limitations and the value of cha- 
racters—that such a book is a more satisfying 
production. It is evident that the author 
has endeavoured to get at all available 
material that would throw light on the 
subject; and, though in no way brilliant, 
the result is solid and thorough. Had a 
Flora of Madeira been undertaken entirely 
at Kew, we should have been spared some 
unnecessary synonyms, and it would be easier 
to get at the name of a herbarium specimen ; 
but we should not probably know so much 
as we do abont the plants of that island. 

Henry TRIMEN. 








THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
I. 


A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnabas. 
By the Rev. W. Cunningham. Together 
with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, 
and a New English Translation and Com- 
mentary. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 


Tue Hulsean Prize has been doing excellent 
service of late, decidedly more so than any 
corresponding institution at Oxford. This, 
we suppose, is naturally to be referred to the 
generally healthier condition of theological 
study at Cambridge. At any rate, the in- 
stitution which, apparently in one and the 
same year,* gave the impulse to two such 
books as Mr. Mason’s on the Persecution of 
Diocletian, and this of Mr. Cunningham’s, is 
clearly working efficiently. 

It should be said that half—and that not 
the least valuable half—of the volume before 
us is due not to Mr. Cunningham himself, 
but to his friend Mr. G. H. Rendall, of 
Trinity. The editing of the text, with the 
notes and translations, is entirely from his 
hand. There can be no doubt that both 
from the amount and quality of his work 
Mr. Rendall would have had every right to 
a share in the title-page if he had only cared 
to claim it. But it isa mark of friendship not 
to stand upon ceremony of this kind, and 
the outside public need not intrude into 
matters of purely private arrangement. 

We make these remarks in no disparage- 
ment of what Mr. Cunningham has done 
himself. His Dissertation is very fairly ex- 
haustive (the only part of the literature of 
the subject to which we see no reference 
is the somewhat important article by Lip- 
sius in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon). It is 
clearly and neatly written ; it shows con- 
siderable skill and insight in tracing the re- 
lations of thought and doctrine, and a 
laudable desire to hold the balance evenly in 
the discussion of controverted questions. 
On the moot points of the authorship and 


* We see that, although Mr. Cunningham speaks 
of his Essay as having “ obtained a Hulsean prize in 
1874,” it is set down in the Cambridge Calendar to 
1873. 





date of the Epistle it is to be observed that 
there has been recently a certain ebb in the 
tide. A few years ago there seemed to be 
a decided balance of authority in favour of 
placing the Epistle in the reign of Hadrian, 
about 119 a.p. Prof. Milligan, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, working quite independently, have 
come back pretty nearly to the opinion of 
Weizsiicker, who assigns it to the reign of 
Vespasian, 70-79 a.p. The data from which 
these divergent conclusions are derived are 
well known. They will be found carefully 
and soberly discussed in this volume, both 
in the Dissertation and also in Mr. Rendall’s 
Notes. 

Mr. Rendall does not follow quite in the 
same groove as his colleague. While ad- 
mitting that Weizsicker’s theory “seems, 
as it stands, least open to objection,” he yet 
appears to lean rather to a modification of 
Hilgenfeld’s view, placing the Epistle in the 
reign of ‘Domitian, but close to the cata- 
strophe which brought it to an end. An- 
other point on which he seems to differ 
somewhat from his colleague is in regard 
to the last four chapters. And here we 
think that Miiller’s theory, though it is 
on the whole probably wrong, is somewhat 
hastily described as “arbitrary.” Other 
analogous cases might certainly be quoted, 
and exceptional phenomena need exceptional 
theories to account for them. 

Mr. Cunningham’s conclusions are. thus 

summarised :— 
“The result of the investigation has been to 
render it certain that this Epistle could not have 
been written by the companion of St. Paul; but 
that its author was a Gentile, and probably con- 
nected with Alexandria, who had come under 
many Jewish influences, and who had not shaken 
off these ideas so thoroughly as St. Paul had done, 
and who accordingly regarded the old dispensa- 
tion in a spirit of active opposition rather than of 
serene superiority. He was infected with Alex- 
andrian philosophy to a slight extent, at least in 
so far as it had borne fruit in the allegorising of 
the Old Testament, and wrote about A.D. 79. ... 
He made use of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and, 
for anything the Epistle shows to the contrary, of 
that Gospel in its present form. .. . There is no 
certain testimony to be drawn from his work in 
regard to any other books at present comprised in 
the canon of the New Testament” (p. ev.). 

“Tt is not impossible that the Epistle may be 
a réchauffée of the oral teaching fot Barnabas | 
made by one who unconsciously gave the produc- 
tion a colour which would have been most dis- 
pleasing to the Apostle.” 

As to the canonicity of the Epistle, 

“ The worth of the whole is to be estimated, as far 
as authority goes, as no higher than the worth of 
the worst passages which it contains... . It is 
only a characteristic work of a Christian of the 
first century ... (and as such) an interesting 
testimony to what Christian thought was at that 
time, but it cannot be set up as a great example 
of what Christian thought ought to be ”(p. cvi.). 

Passing to the second division of the 
work, the Text and Commentary, we cannot 
but think that if Mr. Rendall had given to 
it a little more time and thought, and per- 
haps if he had had a little more scope and 
room, he might have produced a really ex- 
cellent edition. He has contented himself 
with adopting the text of Gebhardt, which 
is certainly a very good one, expressing, 
where necessary, his own dissent in the 
notes. But that be was quite capable of 
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constructing a text of his own would be 
sufficiently proved by the admirable, and as 
it seems to us conclusive, note on the use of 
iva with the indicative on p. 23. In many of 
the cases where he differs from other editors 
we should be disposed to agree with him. 
His chief defect appears to us to be—if we 
may be allowed to say so without having 
given the subject any profound study—an 
insufficient estimate of the external group- 
ing of the evidence, and more especially an 
insufficient use of the old Latin version. 
For instance, on the reading ¢yoiv in vi., 9, 
he remarks: ‘Gebhardt rather strangely 
inserts this word supported only by & * * 
and Lat.; Clem. Al. too inserts, but very 
probably only to make the sense clearer.” 
Surely the combination of & * *, Lat. 
and Clem. Al. is an exceedingly strong 
one, representing as they do such early and 
independent lines of transmission. (By the 
way, we should be glad to see more frequent 
reference to the patristic quotations.) Then, 
again, we should have thought that the 
concurrence of & (and we may suppose 
x**) with Lat. in omitting the clause cira 
vi X€yee in xi, 5, was enough to justify 
Miiller in enclosing it in brackets, though it 
is perhaps difficult to account for its later 
insertion. In the readings «ai ‘cove, vii., 10; 
ide madey, K.7.d., Vili, 1; dre, ix., 9; @noir, 
x., 6; dokaler, x., 9; hac, xvi., 7, the evi- 
dence of Lat. seems to be altogether ignored ; 
yet in the case of dofaZe it quite removes 
the “strangeness” of Gebhardt’s reading, 
and in the case of jac it seems decidedly 
to turn the scale. In proof of the import- 
ance of the combination ~ Lat. we may 
point to the reading vixocouiyy (aedem) for 
the old éd6v in xvi., 1. 

In regard to the text all conclusions must 
be provisional, as the new text recently dis- 
covered and about to be published by Bishop 
Bryennius will doubtless disturb the whole 
balance of the evidence. For this and for 
Dr. Lightfoot’s promised edition all scholars 
are anxiously looking. 

In the meantime the two fellow-workers 
have achieved a success which we sincerely 
hope will encourage them both, either jointly 
or separately, to prosecute the labours which 
in this volume they have begun. 

W. Sanpay. 


P.S.—Since the above was written access 
has been given to a collation of the new 
MS. through the edition of Dr. Hilgenfeld. 
It may be interesting to mention that it 
confirms our criticism upon every one of the 
four main points to which attention was 
called above—the readings q@yneiv, tira ri 
héyet, dobafer, and jac. In a not very 
generous notice by Dr. Harnack, in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, which has also 
appeared recently, the dual authorship of 
the book is entirely overlooked. 








PROFESSOR GRASSMANN, 


A sMALL number only of the readers of the 
ACADEMY will know how great a loss the science 
of language has suffered by the death of Prof. 
Grassmann. He died in his sixty-ninth year, on 
September 26, at Stettin, where for many years 
he had been a Professor of Mathematics at a public 
school. Little is known of his life, and we look 
in vain to the Conversations-Lexicon or similar 
sources of information for a short outline of his 





scientific career. Bene vixit qui bene latuit. Yet 
there are few scholars who have done so much 
definite good work, whose discoveries have proved 
so sound and solid as those made by the old Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, both in the larger field of 
Comparative Philology and in the smaller one of 
Vedic scholarship. What his work as a mathe- 
matician and physicist may have been we are un- 
able to say. We may mention, however, that in 
the year 1854—therefore before Helmholtz began 
his acoustic researches, and long before he published 
his great work on Ton-empfindungen, so admirably 
translated by Mr. Alexander Ellis—Grassmann in 
one of the numberless Programmes published 
every year at the schools and universities of 
Germany, had propounded his own theory of the 
true nature of vowels. 

‘* The chordae vocales,” he wrote then, ‘cause the 
air of the buccal tube to vibrate, and in this manner 
low partial tones are produced, differing according to 
the different conformations of the buccal tube, and 
belonging to a series of harmonic by-tones which have 
the tone of the chordae vocales for their prime. An 
attentive ear can easily distinguish in the transition 
from u to i and ia series of these low partial tones, 
progressing from ¢” toc”. With the same buccal 
formation they can be produced by themselves also. 
In pronouncing the vowel a (Italian), a whole series 
of partial tones is produced which an ordinary ear may 
perceive to the fourth octave from tlie base note, a 
complete chord of partial tones thus accompanying the 
pronunciation of the a. This explains at the same 
time the transition from @ througho to w, from a 
through e to i, or through 6 to i.” 


“‘ My theory,” he says, in one of his last contri- 
butions to the Annalen der Physik und Chemie, 
May 19, 1877, “was not noticed at the time.” 
He does not say so complainingly, nor does he 
assert any claims of priority as against Helmholtz. 
He rejoices that the truth has been discovered 
and has found in Helmholtz so powerful an advo- 
cate, while he is satisfied himself with modestly 
correcting some statements of his illustrious 
colleague which seem to him erroneous. 

The same modesty, the same unselfish delight 
in the discovery of truth, characterise Grassman’s 
labours in the domain of the science of language. 
Nothing was known of him as a scholar when in 
the year 1861 there appeared in Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
der vergleichenden Sprachforschung his first article 
“On Consonants followed by 7.” Grassmann was 
then fifty-three years of age. No one knew whence 
he came, or whose pupil he had been, who showed 
himself at once so perfect a master of his subject. 
His first article was soon followed by others, 
every one contributing some new discoveries, stated 
with that neatness and completeness which he 
had learned to value as a mathematician. He 
never produced more evidence than what was 
wanted to prove his point. No one resisted more 
successfully than he did the temptation of dis- 
playing knowledge for the sake of display only, 
and, to judge from hints given here and there in 
his articles, there must be ample materials left in 
manuscript the publication of which might be 
useful even now. Ile also proved himself most 
tolerant of adverse criticism, even when uttered, 
as it sometimes was, with needless violence. His 
theory of the original existence of roots with 
initial and final aspirates was fiercely contested ; 
he defended it with admirable temper. It may 
be that, looked at from an historical point of view, 
his admission of such roots actually occurring in 
any given language may be untenable. But the 
same objection applies to many of those theories 
which students of natural science are accustomed 
to call “working theories ”—to none more than 
the theory of an Aryan Ursprache. Grassmann’s 
roots with initial and final aspirates, though im- 
possible in any given language, belong to that 
large class of formations which may be looked 
upon as “intended ” in the Ursprache rather than 
actual in any given language. They represent 
the divays, if we may say so, ratber than the 
évrehéxeva of Aryan speech, Anyhow, by admitting 
such roots Grassmann introduced order and light 





into what had been before a mass of confused 
observations. 

Grassmann’s most important work, however, 
was what he did for the Rig-Veda. Without 
being a Sanskrit scholar by profession, without 
having ever looked, as far as we may judge from 
his publications, at the Sakuntala or the Bhatti- 
kavya, he felt attracted by the exceptional charac- 
ter of the Rig-Veda, exceptional not only among 
the treasures of the literature of India, but of the 
whole world. He set to work in the systematic 
manner worthy of a great experimental philoso- 
pher. He took the Rig-Veda to pieces, made an 
index of all important words and forms, and then, 
by comparing hundreds and hundreds of passages 
in which the same word or the same form 
occurred, he carried; on his calculations till 
at last he was able to prove with something like 
mathematical ceitainty that such a word must 
have such a meaning, and could have no other. 
He disregarded the commentary of Siyana, 
the Grammar of Panini, the Nirukta of 
Yaska, the Kalpa-sitras of Asvaliyana, and 
worked his way like the decipherers of hiero- 
glyphic or cuneiform inscriptions, first analytically, 
then synthetically. Not that he ignored the 
value of the ladders on which his predecessors 
had slowly climbed up to the point from which 
he delivered his assault: no one knew better 
than Grassmann that without their sap and trench 
work his own success would have been impossible. 
What distinguishes him from all other workers 
is that he availed himself fully of what was 
necessary for his own purpose, and then con- 
centrated all his energies on one point, the 
translation of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. We 
have only to compare his deliberate translation of 
the old Vedic hymns with the rash assault made 
by Langlois, in order to see what progress has 
been made by the small but brave army of 
Sanskrit scholars between 1848 and 1876, His 
Worterbuch to the Rig-Veda, though impossible 
without the great Sanskrit Dictionary published 
by Boehthingk and Roth, is a xrijpa eis dei, and 
his translation of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
which he lived to finish, may well be called the 
first critical rendering of those difficult poems. 
As Wilson’s translation marked a decided advance 
on that of Langlois, the translations of Grassmann 
and Ludwig mark an even more decided advance 
on that of Wilson. More translations will follow, 
are, in fact, following now—one by a_ native 
brought up in the school of European scholarship, 
The Vedarthayatna ; or, An Attempt to Interpret 
the Veda; the other by a representative of the 
traditional theology of India, Dayananda-Sara- 
svati, who rivals by his interpretations the tours de 
force of Anandatirtha, Gayatirthabhikshu, Atma- 
nanda, and others. There is ample work in the 
Rig-Veda for generations to come, but among those 
who have really opened a new mine and worked 
it on their own venture the name of Grassmann 
will never be forgotten—nay, will be better known 
in the future than it is now. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Periodicity of Indian Famines.—Mr. Blanford has 
issued a short memorandum on the degree to 
which Dr. Hunter's statements as regards Madras 
hold good for the whole of India. He has found 
seven stations for which the returns go back at 
least thirty years—viz., Madras, Bangalore, Mysore, 
in Southern India; Bombay, Nagpore, Jubbulpore, 
and Calcutta. The results show clearly that if 
we take the stations in pairs the variation is as 
frequently in the opposite sense as in the same, 
and that in Northern India years of sunspot 
maximum frequency appear to be years of drought, 
while in Southern India the opposite conditions 
seem to hold good. The reasoning is admittedly 
incomplete, but it is clear that those who seek to 
find periodicity of the same character over the 
whole globe will be disappointed, and that prob- 
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ably some compensating anomaly, like that long 
ago established by Dove for temperature, will be 
found to exist for rain. 


The Relation between the Wind and Sunspots.— 
In the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
for June last Prof. Hornstein publishes a paper 
on the discussion of the Prague anemometrical 
returns, which he has carried out on the same 
plan as has been so long applied to the Oxford 
values by Mr. R. Main. It is interesting to see 
that the results agree very closely with those for 
Oxford. The changes in the N.-S. component 
and in the mean annual direction agree very 
closely with Wolff's sunspot curve, while those of 
the E.-W. component take an opposite course. 
The attempts to trace a connexion between the 
wind and the longer sunspot periods, to which 
Hornstein has paid so much attention, have been 
as yet unsuccessful. 

The Meteorology of Iowa.—Dr. G. Hinrichs 
has published the first annual Report of the system 
already noticed in our columns. He is as yet 
without any support from the Legislature, but 
notwithstanding he has organised a corps of 
nearly 100 volunteer observers who send in 
their Reports monthly. He does not ask for 
many observations, being contented with a single 
regular observation at noon, and it appears that 
comparatively few of the reporters have thermo- 
meters or barometers! but, considering Dr. Hin- 
richs’ difficulties, we must only be thankful for 
what we can get. He recommends the use of 
aneroids, evidently from their portability, as all 
must come from New York. The bulk of the 
Report is a digest of the weather by decades and 
months, and a comparison of the data with the 
means of the four years for which the system has 
been at work. We must only wish every success 
to this spirited endeavour to organise a local 
centre for climatological investigations in the 
United States, for it is hardly practicable for the 
chief signal office to work up properly the climate 
of individual and distant States. 


The Character of last Winter.—M. Hébert, 
the active president of the Commission Météoro- 
logique of the Department of Haute-Vienne, has 
published an elaborate discussion of the weather 
of last winter, with an Appendix on the pheno- 
mena of the Féhn and the Scirocco. The results 
of the former discussion do not present much 
novelty, but, as regards the special winds men- 
tioned, he shows that they are always accom- 
panied by local cyclonic movements, which are 
themselves related to large depressions coming 
over the Atlantic. Their intense warmth and 
dryness in some parts, while they are cold and 
damp in others, are thus explained on Hann’s 
theory. The west winds of an extensive depres- 
sion meeting a local obstruction such as a moun- 
tain range are deflected and cause a local eddy, 
depositing moisture copiously on the weather 
slopes. The air is then forced over the top, and 
descends on the lee side, rising rapidly in tempera- 
ture, owing to its change of level, while it has 
been rendered extremely dry, owing to the pre- 
vious precipitation of the moisture which it brought 
with it, during its ascent of the windward slopes. 


The Origin of Cyclones.—The numbers of the 
Austrian Journal for August 1 and 15 contain a 
very full abstract of Mr. Elliott’s Report on the 
Backergunge cyclone of last October, with some 
important remarks by Dr. Hann on the subject. 
The last-named author is well known to be a great 
opponent of the theory that all cyclonic move- 
ments are produced and propagated by the con- 
densation of moisture, as is maintained by Mohn, 
Ley, and others. Mr. Elliott differs from Meldrum 
and Willson in his explanation of the origin of 
the disturbance, stating that he is quite unable to 
trace the existence of two oppositely disposed 
currents of air over the Bay of Bengal prior to 
the appearance of the low pressure. In fact, the 
winds were everywhere light. He, however, ad- 
mits that the cyclone arises when the north-sast 





monsoon has set in over the northern part of the 
Bay of Bengal, before the south-west monsoon has 
disappeared from its southern portion; but he 
thinks that the fall of the barometer is mainly 
due to the condensation of vapour. Dr. Hann, 
however, analyses these views, and shows that the 
storm arose between two areas of high Bagman 
so that Meldrum’s theory is substantially con- 
firmed; while, in opposition to Mr. Elliott, he 
shows that the heat given off by condensation 
of vapour does not raise the temperature of 
the ascending column of air, being almost all re- 
quired for expanding the air, and its sole effect on 
the temperature being the retardation of the rate 
of cooling of the ascending mass, as damp air 
cools more slowly than dry. Dr. Hann holds the 
condensation of vapour to play a secondary part 
in the generation of the cyclone. He also adheres 
to the view of Mohn and Ferrel that the gradient 
simply depends on the velocity of the wind and 
the centrifugal force due to the cyclonic move- 
ment. 


The Theory of Atmospherical Movements.—We 
have already announced that Prof. Mohn is pub- 
lishing in the Austrian Journal an abstract of his 
paper, written jointly with Prof. Guldberg, “Sur 
les grands Mouvements de l’Atmosphére.” The 
second and third parts of this summary, on the 
motion of the air in cyclones and anticyclones re- 
spectively, appear in the numbers for July 15 and 
August 1, It need hardly be said that the au- 
thors adhere to the theory of the spiral motion of 
the air in cyclones. 


The Motion of “ Cirrus” Clouds.—The re- 
searches of Mr. Clement Ley into this subject 
are well known, and now we have to notice the 
appearance of a most important work by Prof. 
Hildebrandsson, of Upsala, entitled Atlas des 
Mouvements supérieurs de Ul Atmosphére, which 
is published at the expense of the Swedish Go- 
vernment, and is copiously illustrated by fifty-two 
charts. In the discussion the author fairly says 
that meteorology is still in the first stage of its 
development as a science, and that what is at pre- 
sent necessary is to determine what are the real 
facts of air movement before beginning to theorise 
about them. The paper accordingly contains a 
most careful digest of the present state of our 
knowledge of the motion of the air in cyclones 
and anticyclones, as given by the best recent 
authorities, and then proceeds to treat the mate- 
rials for the study of the motions of upper 
clouds furnished by the observations collected 
from the various volunteer stations established 
in different parts of Europe, which are, how- 
ever, very scanty compared with what is really 
requisite. He summarises the final outcome of 
his labours as follows:—Around a barometri- 
cal minimum the air moves along the earth's 
surface in a spiral path towards the centre, in 
the direction opposite to watch-hands. At the 
centre it rises and moves further and further away 
from the axis the more it ascends. In the upper 
strata of the atmosphere the air flows away from 
the region of minimum pressure, and collects 
itself in a uniform layer above the district of 
maximum pressure, where it gradually descends 
to the surface of the ground in order to flow away 
from the region of highest barometrical readings. 
These statements are based on the evidence 
afforded by the charts, and, speaking generally, 
we find some eight or ten cirrus observa- 
tions on each chart. The final dictum, however, 
merits great attention, as it comes from a most 
painstaking investigator, but it is needless to say 
that it indicates the necessity of increased efforts 
to collect observations of cirrus clouds, 


Determination of the Heights of Clouds.—Mr. 
Alexander Ringwood, of Adelaide, has sent home 
a short paper on this subject, which appears to 
have been privately printed. He proposes to carry 
out the observations with a small simple altazimuth 
instrument. The principle is intelligible enough. 
The sun’s altitude being known, and the edges of 





the projections of cloud shadows being parallel to 
the sun’s rays: if we have a map of the country 
round the station, and mark on it the spots where 
the sun’s rays strike through clouds, or where the 
shadows of clouds fall, the determination of the 
heights of the cloud stratum is effected by plane 
trigonometry, if we observe the altitude of the 
precise points in the cloud. 


The Greek Oracles as Meteorological Observa- 
tortes.—It may perhaps be admissible, even now, 
to draw attention to an interesting lecture pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1872, by Dr. E. Dohlen, en- 
titled Die Orakel, which, as far as we are aware, 
is unknown in this country. He endeavours to 
show that the earliest demand for prophetic 
knowledge among an agricultural community re- 
lated to weather, and that the chief oracles were 
those of Apollo, the Sun-God, while also the Earth 
and the Sea had their shrines. Many of the 
earliest responses referred directly to weather; and 
the earliest prophets, Tiresias and others, are said 
to have understood the language of birds, or, in 
other words, to have drawn prognostics from their 
flight. If once the character of an oracle had 
been established by successful forecasts of 
weather, it is easy to see that political and social 
problems would be referred to the same authority, 
and the experience of those in charge of the 
shrines would enable them to dictate counsel 
which would at least bear a safe construction for 
their own credit. Cicero’s main argument for the 
truth of oracles is the unanimous historical testi- 
mony to their general accuracy. 





GEOLOGY. 


From the colony of Victoria we have received 
the Annual Report of the Department of Mines, 
which has been drawn up this year by Mr. Couch- 
man, the acting secretary. It is accompanied, as 
usual, by a number of detailed Reports on the 
geological and physical structure of various parts 
of the colony, which represent the year’s work of 
the staff of geological surveyors. In one of these 
Reports Mr. Howitt calls attention to a remarkable 
feature in the rivers of Gippsland. These rivers 
usually run in a north-and-south direction ; and, 
before entering the sea, turn abruptly to the east, 
skirting high ground on the left side, while they 
are separated, by sand-dunes, from the sea on the 
right side. The author explains this general 
trend by reference to the prevalent sea-currents 
which take an easterly set along the coast. The 
Secretary of Mines, however, is disposed to 
refer the direction of the rivers to the strong 
south and south-west winds, which throw 
up sand to the north-east and thus compel 
the rivers to change their course. To explain 
the deflexion of the inland river-valleys, Mr. 
Howitt looks to the earth’s daily rotation as a 
likely cause, and argues that the rivers must 
tend, under this rotation, to change their course, 
just as currents of air which flow along meridians 
are deflected from their normal direction. It will 
be remembered that the late Von Baer also referred 
to the earth’s rotation in order to account for the 
general direction of the principal rivers of Russia. 


In connexion with Australian geology atten- 
tion may be called to a detailed memoir on the 
distribution of gold which has recently appeared 
in the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geological Society, 
from the pen of Herr Gustay Wolff, of Diissel- 
dorf. The paper extends to upwards of 100 pages, 
and is accompanied by a coloured geological map 
of part of Australia. It describes very fully the geo- 
logical conditions under which the metal occurs, 
as also the mineralogical characters of its ores. 
Although the paper may not add much to our 
knowledge of the subject, it is valuable as pre- 
senting to the German emigrant an excellent 
description of our Australian gold-fields, 

Hirnerto we have learnt next to nothing about 
the geological results of the late Arctic Expedition. 
Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, however, has described in 
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the last number of the Annals of Natural History 
the Post-Tertiary fossils which were collected in 
the Arctic regions by the naturalists and officers 


of the two ships. The number of these fossils 
was remarkably small, and the list does not 
include any new species. Nevertheless, the sub- 
ject of these Post-Tertiary shells is one of much 
interest from its relation to the great changes of 
climate which have left so many traces in the 
raised beaches and old sea-beds of Europe and 
North America. It is curious to note, for example, 
that Saxicava rugosa occurs at a height of 1,360 
feet on Moel Tryfaen, in North Wales, and has 
also been found at a depth of 1,622 fathoms of 
water; thus affording striking evidence of the 
great oscillations of level to which the earth’s 
crust is subject. 


Ir every county possessed a good museum in 
its chief town, and if every curator of such a 
museum made it his business to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the geology of his own county, 
it would be an easy matter to put together a 
complete geological history of Britain. Mr. W. J. 
Tfarrison, the Curator of the Leicester Museum, 
has not failed to see the importance of acquiring 
such knowledge, so far as relates to the county of 
Leicester ; and hence the sketch of its geology, 
which he has lately published, is far from being 
a mere compilation. Although written originally 
for White’s County History and Directory, it forms 
when reprinted a memoir of nearly seventy quarto 
pages, and in the copy before us, is accompanied 
by a dozen excellent photographs of geological 
scenery in Leicestershire. Most of these views 
relate to the old crystalline rocks of Charnwood 
Forest, which have always been of peculiar in- 
terest to geologists, and about which there has 
from time to time been no little controversy. At 
present, we believe, there are two or three petro- 
logists trying to read the riddle of these rocks by 
questioning them in the laboratory and under the 
microscope. Mr. Harrison has extended his 
sketch by adding a short description of the geology 
of Rutland—a county which has been exhaustively 
described by Prof. Judd. Altogether Mr. Harrison 
may be fairly congratulated on the very neat little 
volume which he has produced. 


In the last number of the Bulletin of the United 
States Survey of the Territories, Mr. Scudder 
describes some fossil insects which are of interest 
as being the earliest that were ever found in the 
Tertiary rocks of America. They were discovered 
some years ago by Prof. Denton, in the Tertiary 
deposits of the White River, partly in Utah and 
partly in Colorado, The Coleoptera and Physopoda 
have been described, and the present article refers 
to the remainder of the collection. Several new 
species and genera are indicated. It is worth 
noting that there are no Lepidoptera in the col- 
lection, nor have any yet been found, we believe, 
in the American Tertiaries. 


A HUGE saurian, lately described in the Budle- 
tin by Prof. Cope, is probably the most bulky 
animal capable of progression on land of which 
any record exists. The description refers only to 
some of the vertebrae; but from these it may be 
concluded that the neck had a length of about ten 
feet. The femur, which has not yet, however, been 
described, is said to measure six feet in length. 
Of course a new genus has had to be formed for 
the reception of this monster, and to this genus 
Cope has given the name of Camarasaurus, the 
specimen being dignified with the title of C. su- 
_premus, 

Waite Prof. Cope has been describing the 
largest saurian that has yet been unearthed, it is 
curious to find Prof. Marsh describing the most 
diminutive dinosaurian which has yet been brought 
to light. This little creature is represented by 


part of a skeleton found in Secondary rocks, pro- 
bably of Jurassic age, in the Rocky Mountains, 
The genus is called Nanosaurus. 


have also been described by Prof. Marsh in the 
last number of the American Journal of Science. 
The collection has been obtained from the Rocky 
Mountains, and contains mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes. Among the mammals are two Mio- 
cene edentates belonging to a new genus, which 
has been called Maropus, while a third species of 
the same genus has been obtained from the Lower 
Pliocene of Nebraska. The Uinta beds, which 
are probably Upper Eocene, have yielded remains 
of a new genus called Amynodon, which is of 
peculiar interest as being the oldest representative 
of the rhinoceros family. 


Tue last part of the Annales des Sciences Géo- 
logiques—and a very thick part it is—is exclu- 
sively devoted to a paper by M. Filhol, in which 
he describes a great number of fossils, principally 
mammals, from the now-famous deposits of phos- 
phorite so largely worked at Quercy, in the south 
of France. The paper presents a mass of techni- 
cal details, but will be studied with interest by 
the specialist. It is relieved by nearly thirty ex- 
cellent lithographic plates. 








FINE ART. 
NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A serres of carefully-prepared drawings of the 
Hamathite inscriptions and monuments found by 
Mr. Smith at Terabolus—the site of the Hittite 
city of Carchemish—have been purchased from his 
widow by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
bs shall hope shortly to give some account of 
them. 


WE are glad to hear that there is some pro- 
spect of the exhibition in London of at least a 
portion of the collection of the late M. Alfred 
Sensier, which is to be sold in Paris—as we have 
already announced—in the course of the winter. 
The collection is probably the richest in France 
in such works of the newer landscape and land- 
scape-figure painters as were executed before the 
artists in question attained celebrity. M. Sensier, 
as a proprietor at Barbizon, near Fontainebleau, 
was for many years the landlord of Jean-Frangois 
Millet and Théodore Rousseau ; and, as they lived 
in his houses when their works were plentiful and 
money scarce, it was with their works rather than 
with money that they were wont to pay their 
rent. M. Sensier was a shrewd man, and did not 
refuse payment in this kind, and by this means as 
well as by the accident of his friendship with 
some of the leaders of the modern school did he 
become possessed of that assemblage of pictures, 
sketches and drawings, illustrative of its rise, of 
which it is to be hoped that the more charac- 
teristic may be seen here before their final dis- 
persion. 


We have received from Mr. Forbes White a 
reprint of his paper read at the Social Science 
Congress at Aberdeen on September 24. It re- 
lates to the question, “ How can Art be best 
introduced into the Houses of Persons of Limited 
Income?” There is nothing new in it; nothing 
that has not been said before, sometimes as well, 
and sometimes better. Still, at every meeting 
like this which has just been held at Aberdeen, 
it is necessary that somebody should take care to 
put the commonplace before the audience in as 
inoffensive a way as possible, lest they should be 
inclined, as such assemblies too often are, to run 
away with a subject and forget its practical and 
homely side. 


AN interesting and attractive scheme of interior 
decoration has recently been carried out by Mr. 
Aldam Heaton, of Bloomsbury Square, for the 
billiard- and smoking-rooms of Mr. Ripley, M.P. 
for Bradford, residing at Acacia near that town. 
The special character of the work arises from the 
ornaments, being always on a gilded gesso or 
“raising” preparation; which, whether actually 
raised above its substratum in any appreciable 





and generally a very superior one, to carry the 
decoration, In the present instance, the raising 
is in the main not above ;; in., occasion- 
ally for the salient parts approaching three- 
sixteenths ; a complex design, however, may have 
several diverse raisings. As in the Italian gesso, 
the main factor is lime, mixed with oils and adhe- 
sive ingredients which produce, when dry, a sur- 
face as fine in grain as ivory, and of much the 
same appearance. The colours used upon the 
gilding are delicate and transparent, and the 
smallest amount of pigment becomes at once of 
value: glazings of one colour over another, lit up 
by the gilt beneath, increase the effect. The 
reflection of light—and especially, with refer- 
ence to other objects, of artificial light—is 
remarkable. In many technical respects the work 
follows the manner of Oriental raising and gilding 
of surfaces, frequently a in this country 
by lady amateurs some forty years ago, and then 
termed “japanning.” There is no limit to the 
applicability of such process on any wood ordi- 
narily used, or on any ground-colour, dark or light. 
In Mr. Heaton’s present series a complete frieze 
goes round each of the two rooms—one of them 
of foliage, children, animals, and birds. The walls 
are divided by pilasters of conventional foliage and 
flowers, and twenty-four panels contain subjects 
of boys climbing, hunting, fishing, shooting, 
swimming, &c., the motive for these being ob- 
tained from work by Luini at Milan. The folia- 
tions in the pilasters and friezes are from Italian 
Cinque-cento work. The material of the panels is 
oak, which, of course, will darken with time : the 
effect of the whole, light, bright, and cheerful. 
Mr. Heaton has also produced several panels, 
capitally designed and executed, showing foliage 
of a more naturalistic kind on dark-green and 
red grounds. 


Mr. W. Cave Tomas, than whom few men 
know more about draughtsmanship, or have more 
zealously and thoughtfully worked at the theory 
of Art, has lately completed a book, Outlines of the 
Science of Aesthetics, &c., containing no doubt the 
ripest fruit of his studies, 


Wes hear that M. Emmanuel Bocher, a member 
of the Société des Bibliophiles Frangais, known 
already by his diligent interest in Fine Art, is now 
engaged upon a Catalogue ratsonné of the work of 
Augustin de Saint Aubin—a dainty master of 
French design, whose labours are very little 
appreciated in England. The work of the three 
brothers St. Aubin—of whom Augustin is in 
some sense the chief—was the first to call the 
attention of the MM. de Goncourt to the 
general examination and collection of the lesser- 
known masters of the eighteenth century which 
they entered upon, at the outset, as a refreshment 
in the middle of their ‘dark and melancholy 
studies of contemporary life”—Za Fille Elisa had 
not then been written. 


Wir the exception of Prof. Colvin’s study of 
the two brothers, Sebald and Barthel Beham, the 
Portfolio has not much interest this month. 
These pre-eminently skilful Little Masters have, 
however, per mio | so much admiration since 
their works have become better known that many 
persons will be glad to learn something of their 
personal history and to see such perfect reproduc- 
tions of their engraved work as are here given. 
Prof. Colvin has a decided preference for the less 
known Barthel Beham, who was long considered 
to be the uncie or cousin of Hans Sebald, but is 
now conclusively proved to have been his younger 
brother. He had, perhaps, a higher gift of im- 
agination, but, on the other hand, his work has 
neither the individuality nor the force of Sebald’s. 
He came, in fact, more distinctly under Italian 
influence, and to those who delight in the weird 
spirit and yet quaint realism of early German art 
this seems a doubtful advantage. 


Tue elaborate decoration that the rebuilt Palace 
of the Légion d’Honneur has been lately under- 








Some other fossil vertebrata new to science 


degree or not, necessarily gives a different texture, 


going is now nearly finished. The scaffolding 48 
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been taken down in the great salon, and the paint- 
ings of the ceiling and on the walls exposed to 
view. In the antichamber, also, six panels depict- 
ing the various establishments of the Légion 
Fowl have been accomplished. But the 
most remarkable work of all this painted decora- 
tion is, according to L’Art, a portrait of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. when he was First Consul, 
executed by M. Yvon, who purports to have taken 
it from authentic contemporary sources. If this 
portrait be correct, says L’Art, then all our 
notions of the dignified aspect of the great 
Emperor derived from the —- of Prud’hon, 
Gros, and David, are entirely mistaken, for a more 
ludicrous little figure could scarcely be imagined— 
“un palefrenier qui s’est déguisé en général, mais 
qui a oublié de changer ses bottes.” 


L’Art expresses a regret that it could not this 
year find any work of English art at the Salon 
worthy of reproduction. It has had to fall back 
on one exhibited last year, the fine portrait of Mrs. 
Orchardson, painted by her husband, which has 
been skilfully etched by A. Mongin. It is strange 
how few English artists of note care to exhibit at 
the Salon. One would imagine they would like 
occasionally to place their works in juxtaposition 
with those of their French rivals, and that they 
might even learn much by so doing. American art 
was also conspicuous by its absence at the Salon 
this year, but this is not usually the case. 


Tue Bibliothéque Nationale has just received 
an addition to its treasures in the shape of a 
magnificent illuminated manuscript executed in 
the Abbey of St. Denis in 1250. This rare work, 
which has been presented by the Duc de la 
Trémoille, consists of a volume of sixty-seven 
pages, in which is written the Life of St. Denis, 
accompanied by thirty beautiful miniature paint- 
ings representing events in that life, and others 
relating to the origin of the monastery. Au- 
thentic manuscripts of this early date are ex- 
tremely rare. 


L’ Art continues to occupy itself with Rubens, 
giving large and fine illustrations from his paint- 
ings, and in the last number several reproductions 
of his sketches in the Louvre. M. Wauters 
having finished his documentary history of Rubens, 
wherein many facts of interest were revealed, 
M. Xavier de Reul has taken up the subject by 
giving a critical account of “ The Work of Rubens 
in Belgium.” He reckons as many as 240 paint- 
ings by him having for subjects the lives of the 
saints and sacred legend. 


Tue bronze reliefs executed by the French 
sculptor, F. L. Bogino, for the great monument of 
Mars-la-Tour, erected to the memory of the ten 
thousand soldiers who fell at Gravelotte, Rezon- 
ville, and in other battles, between August 16 and 
18, 1870, have lately been exhibited in Paris. 
They are reported to be very fine and character- 
istic works, worthy of the sculptor, who obtained 
as a recognition of the merit of the principal 
group of this national monument his nomination 
as Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur. 


OvR correspondent at Cairo writes :—“ It has 
been determined to restore the ‘Tombs of the 
Khalifs;’ and the Government, after voting a 
certain sum of money, will publish a sub- 
scription list, upon which not only the members 
of the Khedive’s family, but all persons who 
are interested in such a work, will be invited to 
inscribe their names. Every year scores of 
travellers lament that these handsome monuments 
are permitted to fall into decay, and here, there- 
fore, will be an opportunity for all residents, and 
frequent visitors to Cairo, to contribute a small 
sum towards their restoration. There are three 
of the tomb-mosques that especially call for re- 
pair, as being the best models of the architecture 
of their period (1390-1490 a.p.)\—viz., those of 
‘Sultan Barkouk,’ of Kait Bey, and el-Ashraf. 
And to these may be added the mosque which 
stands furthest towards the north of the pic- 





turesque group, and which is commonly known 
as that of the ‘Emir el Hadj.’ It is at pre- 
sent used as a powder-magazine, and there- 
fore cannot be approached. It is to be hoped 
that more will be heard shortly respecting 
the proposed work. As to the people of the 
country, they look upon such proposals with that 
apathy which is characteristic of all their thoughts 
and actions, and which is the natural result of 
the times in which they and their fathers have 
lived. The popular idea respecting these mosques 
is that they have been built with money wrongfully 
acquired, and that they should, therefore, be 
suffered to crumble into the dust from which they 
ought never to have been raised. Some go so far 
as to say that they have been erected by those 
who perverted the doctrines of the Kuran. They 
point to the great ruined mosque of Sultan Hakim, 
as an example of the destruction that awaits those 
edifices which, though dedicated to God, are the 
product of sin (harm) and extortion.” 


WE understand that the exhibition of drawings 
by the Old Masters, at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
promises to be of remarkable interest. The re- 
sources of the country in this particular kind of 
art treasures have never yet been displayed, 
and the result of the present experiment will 
therefore be in the nature of a revelation to 
all save the few students who have specially 
devoted themselves to the subject. Besides 
Her Majesty, whose consent has already been 
announced, Sir Coutts Lindsay has received pro- 
mises of interesting contributions from the collec- 
tions of the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Miss Hannah de Rothschild, Mr. 
Roupell, Mr. Russell, and others. Altogether the 
exhibition will serve as a valuable adjunct to the 
pictures by Old Masters at the Royal Academy, 
and as the Academy has never undertaken to re- 
present this branch of art, there is no room for the 
suggestion of rivalry. 

Tue Imprimerie Plantinienne has just issued a 
costly volume of titles and portraits engraved 
after Rubens. The text, written by M. Max 
Rooses, the director of the printing establishment, 
is printed in antique type on Holland paper. 
The expense is born by the city of Antwerp, and 
only 200 copies have been produced. 
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THE STAGE. 


Mr. GILBERT’s new piece, entitled Engaged, pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday 
last, is described as a “farcical comedy,” but it 
bears little resemblance except in its wilful extra- 
vagance to those adaptations from the French 
stage which have hitherto been associated with 
this description. It is a satire upon sentiment, 
with, perhaps, an indirect reference to those elabo- 
rate and circumstantial plots which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins delights to transfer from the circulating 
library to the stage. Mr. Gilbert’s personages are 
very sentimental people indeed—at least in their 
transports of enthusiasm—but they are apt to 
betray motives and feelings of a mercenary or 
otherwise unpoetical character in a way which is 
extremely ludicrous and amusing. The piece, 
with one or two exceptions, was hardly acted in 
the spirit which its fundamental idea demands; 
but on this point and on the claims of the comedy 
generally to the attention of those who are in- 
terested in dramatic art we shall have occasion to 
speak more at length. 


Tuer Prince of Wales’s Theatre opened for the 
season on Saturday last, when Mr. Tom Taylor's 
comedy An Unequal Match, originally produced 
at the Haymarket about ten years ago, was per- 
formed here for the first time. Mrs. Bancroft 
appeared as Hester Grazebrook. On the same 
evening the Strand Theatre reopened, after a 
short vacation, with an adaptation by Mr. Burnand 
of MM. Barriére and Thiboust’s comedy Aux 
Crochets dun G'endre, in which M. Parade and 





Mdlle. Massin appeared at the Gaiety Theatre a 
few weeks since. Mr. Burnand has transferred 
the scene to England, and has introduced some 
details which are both new and amusing. The 
comedy, which in its English form bears the title 
Family Ties, is well acted. Messrs. Farnie and 
Reece’s Champagne: a Question of Phiz, produced 
by way of after-piece, is a burlesque extravaganza 
of the type approved by visitors to the Strand. 


A New farcical piece entitled The Musical Box 
has been produced at the Gaiety Theatre. It is 
a modified version of Le Homard of M. Edmond 
Gonduret. 


A NEW extravaganza by Mr. Byron is to be 
performed at the Gaiety Theatre this evening. 


Tue revival of Alfred de Musset’s famous 
comedy, Le Chandelier, at the Théatre Frangais, 
has served chiefly to confirm the opinion so often 
urged, that its story is unsuited for representation 
on the stage. Interest, however, attaches to the 
revival from the appearance of the new jewne 
premier, M. Volny, in the part of Fortunio, in the 
study of which he is understood to have had the 
advantage of the instruction of Delaunay, the 
original ‘representative of the character. Mdlle. 
Croizette’s Jacqueline, however, gave more satis- 
faction to the audience. Febvre, Coquelin the 
younger, and Mdlle. Samary take part in the 
performance. MM. Barriére and Bernard’s new 
comedy, Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil, at the 
Palais Royal, has proved only a partial success. 
Its witty dialogue, at first received with much 
laughter, ended by wearying an audience anxious, 
like Polonius’s hearers, for more matter with less 
art. A somewhat thin and not very skilfully 
managed story seems, however, to have contri- 
buted to this result. The little commonwealth 
of actors who conduct for their own benefit the 
Théatre du Chateau d’Eau have produced a rather 
ponderous melodrama of no great originality en- 
titled Le Pont Marie. 








MUSIC. 


MDLLE. TITIENS. 


Ir is with the deepest feeling of regret, a feeling 
which will be universally shared, that we have to 
record the death, on Wednesday morning last, 
of Mdlle. Titiens, at her residence in St. John’s 
Wood. Though for some time past her condition 
had been known to be most precarious, and little 
or no hope was entertained of her recovery, the 
end came at last somewhat suddenly; and the 
news of her decease will cause a shock to many of 
our readers, 

Therese Titiens (or Tietjens, for the name has 
been spelt in both ways) was born at Hamburg, 
in 1834, her parents being of Hungarian extrac- 
tion. Her remarkable musical capability mani- 
fested itself early, and in 1849 she made her first 
appearance on the stage at the Hamburg Theatre 
in Lucrezia Borgia. In 1856 she sang at the 
Hofoperntheater, Vienna, and in April, 1858, she 
paid her first visit to this country, choosing for 
her début the part of Valentine in the Huguenots. 
She at once established her position here as an 
artist of the first rank—a position which she 
maintained to the last. Since her first appearance 
here, no year has elapsed in which Malle. Titiens 
has not been heard in London; indeed, it may be 
truly said that she was better known and 
more appreciated here than in the land of her 
birth. Though perhaps heard to most advantage on 
the stage, she was hardly less great, and certainly 
not less popular, in the concert-room. There have 
been very few important festivals of late years in 
which she has not taken a prominent part. 

In speaking of the artistic qualities of Malle. 
Titiens it is difficult to avoid hyperbole. I am 
inclined to consider her on the whole the greatest 
singer whom I have ever heard. Her voice, when 
at its best, was equally remarkable for its power 
and its purity—a fact which will be acknowledged 
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by all those who have heard her at the Handel 
estivals in the music of the Messtah, or Israel in 
Egypt. But it isasa tragic actress and singer 
that she will be best remembered. In such parts 
as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, Leonora in 
Fidelio, Valentine in the Huguenots, Norma, 
Medea, or Iphigenia, she was absolutely without 
a rival; and her death will leave a vacancy which 
robably no living singer (unless, a Frau 
aterna, of Vienna) can adequately fill. The 
great charm of her performance arose, not merely 
from her consummate mastery of all musical re- 
sources, but even more from the fact that, like a 
true artist, she always abnegated self in favour of 
her art. No more striking example of this could 
be given than her rendering of the part of Ortrud, 
in Lohengrin, an opera in which she consented to 
undertake a most thankless secondary part for the 
sake of the ensemble—an example which many of 
our prime donne might imitate with advantage. 
In her personal relations, Malle. Titiens enjoyed 
the warmest esteem and respect of all who had the 
leasure of her acquaintance; and it will be long 
fore she is forgotten either by her friends or by 
the public, with whom she was so long a favourite. 
Epenzzer Provt. 





Trinity Oortecr, London, has just issued its 
Calendar for the Academical Year 1877-1878 
(W. Reeves). Some of our readers will be 
aware that this institution, which was estab- 
lished in 1872, is doing a good deal for the cause 
of Ohurch music in this country. Classes are 
organised for musical and general instruction, and 
examinations in music, especially Church music, 
are held twice a year, which are open to all comers, 
whether students of the college or not. The Calen- 
dar now published gives full information on all 
these points, and reprints the examination papers of 
last Trinity Term. These are, on the wh ~ satis- 
factory ; but at the end of the book (pp. 84 to 90) 
we find some curiosities. These are “ specimen 
worked papers ” of the Honours Examinations for 
Licentiates, containing examples of various kinds 
of harmony and counterpoint. It is not very clear 
whether these are extracts from papers sent in by 
candidates, or illustrations of the kind of answers 
which the examiners wish for. We can hardly 
imagine it is the latter; because there is hardly 
one specimen which does not contain awkward 
progressions, while some are even incorrect. If, 
on the other hand, they are meant to show the 
kind of work turned out by the pupils of the 
college, they are certainly not worth reprinting. 


TuHE celebrated “ Thomasschule” at Leipzig is 
about to be removed from its old house to more 
commodious premises situated in the new quarter 
of the town. This school is the oldest musical 
institution in Europe; among its Cantors or 
directors it has numbered men no less illustrious 
than Seth Calvisius (1594-1615), Johann Kuhnau 
(1701-1722), Johann Sebastian Bach (1723- 
1750), Johann Friedrich Doles (1789-1800), and 
Moritz Hauptmann (1842-1867). The present 
Cantor is Ernest Friedrich Richter, the successor 
of Hauptmann. 


THE musical library of the late Julius Rietz, 
comprising many valuable manuscripts, &c., has 
been bought for the Royal Library at Dresden. 


® Tur Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik states that 
Hans Richter has received several offers of per- 
manent engagements in London, all of which he 
is obliged to ‘decline, as he is under a five years’ 
contract at Vienna. 
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